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EDITORIAL 


THE INSTITUTION MEETING 


HOSE who had any doubts about the successful outcome 

of the idea of staging in 1941 a June Institution Meeting 

must have had these doubts well and truly dispelled last 
Wednesday. The move was a bold one and the plans were 
well conceived and admirably carried into effect. The meeting, 
considering the prevailing circumstances, was quite remarkable 
and, without question, stimulating. Who would have been so 
optimistic as to anticipate an attendance in these times of four 
hundred gas engineers converging on London from the length 
and breadth of the land? Yet four hundred there were at the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, where the meeting was 
held. It was a tribute, and must have been a happy surprise, 
to Mr. George Dixon—a hard-worked President whose term 
of office covered two troublous, nerve-wracking years. But it 
was more than this. It exemplified the solidarity and the growing 
sense of unity and purpose of the Gas Industry, and we suggest 
that the meeting as a whole was fitting response to that most 
welcome telegram of good wishes and “admiration” from our 
friend Major Alexander Forward, Managing Director of the 
American Gas Association. 

For our part, we gained the impression that the meeting was 
uncommonly fresh and virile, that it was marked by more 
spontaneity than on many another occasion. Of elaboration, it 
had none; it was a straightforward business meeting shorn of 
“beanfeast.”” Peacetime, pleasant hanging-about was absent. 
Erstwhile three-day conference plus a one-day excursion were 
boiled down to a one-day affair lasting from 10 o’clock in the 
morning till 5 in the afternoon, with, we may add, a break for 
lunch. Many, no doubt, were feeling the strain of being in 
the front line of public utility defence, but they certainly did 
not show it; in fact it occurred to us that those who had suffered 
the worst ‘“‘pasting’? were by no means the least cheer ful. 
Obviously and unfortunately the time for friendly and useful 
conversation was curtailed—that exchange of views which to 
our mind was such a valuable feature of pre-war Institution 
gatherings. Yet we feel sure that all who went away from the 
meeting, many hurriedly to catch long-distance trains, did so 
agreeably invigorated in the knowledge of the comradeship of 
their fellow gas engineers and with the feeling that, war or no 
war, a gas engineer’s life is not too bad. 

The reverse of confused, the meeting appealed to us as having 
real direction. The keynote of the entire programme was 
dominant and singularly appropriate—consideration of how to 
plan to the best advantage for the future of the Gas Industry, 
and those who spend their days in and earn their living by it 
when this war of morals is over. Nine compact Papers were 
compressed into a blue-book Symposium—‘“‘The Gas Industry: 
1941 and After.” This we regard as an excellent attempt to 
crystallize thought into reasonable printing and reading compass, 
and we only hope that the return of peace will not also mean a 
return of Institution Papers to be assessed by volume and weight 
rather than clarity and conciseness of content. This blue-book 
—Institution Communication No. 240—covered a very wide 
field. Take a glance at the subjects, all of importance to the 
future working of the Gas Industry in relation to the community 
and a likely reorientation of fuel and power interests and 
purposes: Standardization of declared calorific value, of coke 
grades and properties, of consumers’ appliances; sulphur 
reduction; development of industrial gas; grouping of gas 
undertakings; co-ordination of the carbonizing industries; 
academic and technical education; the Technical Press and the 
future of the Industry. 

The Symposium as a whole was taken as read, the Authors 
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having neither to parade on the platform as a learned chorus, 
or to introduce individually the 3,000 or less words each had 
put together. That the Papers had been read was amply 
evident from the discussion which they evoked and will evoke 
—for only half those who intended to speak at the meeting were 
able to do so in the time allotted. Their contributions will, 
however, see the light of day in the columns of subsequent issues 
of the “JOURNAL.” To-day’s issue of the “JOURNAL,” by the 
way, reprints the Symposium itself in extenso, which will doubt- 
less lead to written communications. 

In inviting discussion Mr. Dixon struck a new note. Before 
calling upon those who had previously intimated their intention 
and willingness to join in the debate, he asked for pithy contri- 
butions from anyone—and particularly the younger members— 
in the hall. We think that this informality of opening helped 
the tone and interest of the discussion; it was certainly a timely 
gesture of that encouragement of youth which has long been 
Mr. Dixon’s aim and practice. His request met with response 
which seemed to us to establish a friendly atmosphere for the 
discussion, which was taken up without pause till the end of the 
technical sessions. We shall find occasion later to comment 
on the Papers—or at any rate on eight of them—and also the 
discussion. In the space at our disposal at the moment we 
may say that the chief impression we gained was one of unani- 
mity of purpose and a keen desire to correlate ideas and foster 
co-operation within the Industry, and to seek firmer contact 
with allied bodies and allied industries—in brief, to create a 
better and more productive mutual and common understanding. 
The meeting well brought out the need for greater co-operation 
both within and without the Industry, and we hope that the 
Papers presented and the discussion that took place will stimulate 
action in the many spheres covered. 

There is only danger in self-praise, said Mr. Dixon in his 
Presidential Address. We fully realize this; but we think 
that the Institution and the Gas Industry can justifiably regard 
the meeting last Wednesday with both pride and satisfaction, 
and that Mr. Dixon can look back upon it with pleasure and 
as a source of inspiration. In our opinion this what may be 
termed purely wartime procedure has pointed the direction 
which future peacetime meetings of the Institution might take. 
The Symposium of short—and actually short—Papers proved 
an outstanding success. The interest to which it gave rise was 
abundantly demonstrated; and the corollary to this is more 
of the type in the future and less wasting of time in presentation 
of Papers. We recollect sadly pre-war meetings at which no 
fewer than three research men would introduce at considerable 
length a single research report which had been in the hands of 
most of those present for a week or more. There will be vast 
changes after the war. Let this small one be one of them. 
Let us take to heart this remark made by Mr. Dixon in his 
Address : “Surely the very fact that we recognize the ever-changing 
possibilities of our Industry and that we are prepared to search 
for and eliminate practices which are no longer in the best interests 
of those concerned is in itself the greatest demonstration of 
our strength that we could possibly give.” 

In terminating this note on the Institution’s wartime meeting 
we wish success to Sir Frederick West, the new President of the 
Institution, in his year of office. His election to the Chair is 
indicative of that closer co-operation within the Industry of 
which we have spoken. 

And so, the Gas Industry’s problems having been concisely 
stated and extensively discussed, what, in the words of Dr. E. W. 
Smith, are we going to DO about it ? 


“Personal, Correspondence, &c., on p. 507) 
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The 78th Annual General Meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers was held at 


HE Chair was taken at 10 o’clock on Wednesday, June 11, 

by Mr. GeorGe Dixon, of Nottingham, who, as we have 

mentioned on a previous page, found himself facing an 
audience agreeably surprising in number. The Hall of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, where the meeting was 
held, was, in fact, filled—a tribute to the President, considering 
the difficult circumstances of to-day and, we may say, indicative 
of the spirit of the Gas Industry to meet and surmount these 
trying conditions. 

Following the reading by the Secretary, Dr. W. T. K. Braun- 
holtz, of the notice convening the meeting the minutes of the 
76th meeting held in June of 1939 were confirmed and signed. 
The PRESIDENT then moved the adoption of the Reports of the 
Council for 1939-40 and 1940-41, calling attention to an increase 
of a further 21 members in the membership, and also to the 
application made to the Privy Council for the relaxation of 
certain by-laws to enable the Institution to carry on. These 
relaxations were set out in the 1940-41 Report. He referred 
also to the Medal Awards made last year to Messrs. Walter 
Grogono and T. Campbell Finlayson (Institution Gold Medal), 
to Mr. C. M. Croft (H. E. Jones London Medal), to Mr. Norman 
Hudson (Institution Silver Medal), and to Mr. F. Cartledge 
(Institution Bronze Medal), offering them congratulations on 
behalf of the members. There was, of course, no meeting of 
the Institution last year. The Reports and Accounts were 
adopted on the proposition of Mr. D. Cleave Cross, seconded 
by Mr. L. J. Langford. 


Good Wishes from America 


A pleasant feature at this stage was the announcement by the 
President of telegrams from friends conveying their best wishes 
for the meeting. He referred particularly to one from Major 
Alexander Forward, Managing Director of the American Gas 
Association, who had telegraphed: “Our congratulations, 
admiration for your 78th Annual Meeting.” 

The Secretary then announced that the Scrutineers of the 
ballots had reported as follows: President, 1941-42, Sir Frederick 
West ; Vice-President, 1941-42, Mr. E. V. Evans; Vice-President, 
1941-43, Mr. James Jamieson; Auditors, 1941-42, Mr. H. D. 
Madden and Mr. Alfred Morland; Hon. Secretary, 1941-42, 
Mr. John Terrace. 

Ordinary Members of Council, 1941-44, Messrs. F. M. Birks, 
F. J. Bywater, D. Cleave Cross, and G. C. Pearson. 

The Secretary also reported that the following District 
Members of Council had been nominated by the affiliated 
District Gas Associations of the Institution for the year 1941- 
42; Eastern Counties, Lieut.-Colonel J. Kennington (Grimsby) ; 
Irish, Mr. H. L. Adams (Tipperary); Manchester, Mr. T. 
Reynolds (Stockport); Midland, Mr. C. F. W. Rendle (Red- 
ditch); North British, Mr. R. D. Keillor (Greenock); North of 
England, Mr. J. W. Pallister (Middlesbrough); Southern, Mr. 
F. Blackburn (Devonport); Wales and Monmouthshire, Mr. 
J. H. Canning (Newport). 

Sir FREDERICK WEST said how sensible he was of the honour 
conferred upon him by his election to the Presidency, and 
assured members that no effort would be spared on his part 
to further the interests of the Institution. 

Mr. E. V. EvANs, expressing thanks, remarked that he had 
accepted the nomination not because he thought he was an 
altogether fit and proper person who might eventually become 
President, but if he should be able to do that he thought the 
members paid a subtle compliment to the chemists in the Gas 
Industry, for he happened to be the first chemist who occupied 
the position of Senior Vice-President. 

Mr. J. JAMIESON thanked them for their kindly gesture, not 
only to himself but to all his colleagues in Scotland. 


Presentation of Medals 


The President then presented the Institution Medals as follows : 
The Gold Medal to Mr. T. R. Cook (Blackpool) for his Paper 
“The New Gas-Works of the Blackpool Corporation Gas 
Department” published by the Institution in May, 1940; the 
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Silver Medal to Mr. R. L. Greaves (St. Helens) for his Paper 
‘“‘Town Gas in the Manufacture and Heat Treatment of Glass” 
read at the General Meeting of the Manchester District Associa- 
tion of Gas Engineers held on Oct. 18, 1940; and the Bronze 


. Medal to Mr. S. H. Stokes (Hyde) for his Paper ““The Economic 


Utilization of Unscreened Coke Breeze’? read at a meeting of 
the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association on Feb. 24, 1940. 

The recipients briefly acknowledged their Awards. 

At this stage the PRESIDENT delivered his Presidential Address, 
which follows this review of the proceedings. A vote of thanks 
was proposed by Mr. T. REYNOLDs, of Stockport, who suggested 
that the proposal should be of a two-fold nature. They tendered 
their thanks to the President for his Address last year, which 
unfortunately he could not present to them personally but which 
he had no doubt they had read with intense interest. It was an 
urge to do better in the Industry and to co-operate and help one 
another for the benefit of the Industry and the country generally. 
The present Address appeared to him to be a further urge to the 
younger men to train themselves and to exercise their skill and 
individuality and to form a policy for the future. The President 
no doubt last year was very disappointed, but he felt sure he 
was well compensated that day by seeing such a large attendance. 

The vote was seconded by Mr. J. MITCHELL, of Leicester, 
who expressed pleasure that ‘he Institution was facing the 
problems of the future and of post-war development and was 
not treating present-day conditions on a parochial basis. Mr. 
Mitchell spoke of wartime and peacetime aspects of benzole 
recovery, explaining that when the Government’s request came 
along for recovery they in Leicester decided to go forward and 
install the necessary plant. His Committee felt that even if 
they could not make a profit out of the process after the war they 
would have the satisfaction of knowing that they had adopted 
plant so that they could go in for desulphurization and in the 
end give the consumer a better product and create greater 
customer goodwill. The PRESIDENT, briefly expressing thanks, 
said what an encouragement it was to him—as, indeed, it 
would be to any president, to see so large an audience and to be 
received in such a friendly manner. “I shall,’ he remarked, 
‘never forget what is really an amazing sea of faces in front of 
me, especially so in the circumstances of to-day.” 


Benevolent Fund 


The meeting was then adjourned for a quarter of an hour, 
which time was occupied with the General Meeting of the Con- 
tributors to the Benevolent Fund. A report of this is given on 
page 474. In the course of the proceedings the President 
spoke of the loss they had suffered through the death of Mr. 
Valon Bennett. The Hon. Secretary (Dr. Braunholtz) reported 
the election of the Committee of Management for 1941-44 of 
Messrs. P. E. Browne, F. B. Richards, and D. Cleave Cross, and 
the meeting was brought to a close by a vote of thanks to the 
President and the Committee of Management, proposed by Mr. 
S. Tagg and seconded by Mr. J. H. Dyde. 


The Gas Industry: 1941 and After 


And this brought us to the Symposium on the future of the 
Gas Industry—nine compact Papers by Sir Frederick West, Dr. 
Harold Hartley, Mr. W. L. Boon, Mr. R. J. Rogers, Mr. H. R. 
Hems, Colonel W. M. Carr, Dr. G. E. Foxwell, Mr. John 
Terrace, and Mr. W. Rupert King. The subjects covered a wide 
range—standardization of declared calorific value, sulphur 
reduction, standardization of coke grades and properties, 
standardization of consumers’ appliances, industrial gas, group- 
ing of gas undertakings, co-ordination of the carbonizing 
industries, academic and technical education, the Technical 
Press and the future of the Industry. The Papers are published 
in full in later pages of to-day’s “JOURNAL.” At the meeting they 
were taken as read. That they had been well and truly read 
was quite obvious from the discussion to which they gave rise. 
There were speakers in plenty and overflowing. We shall 
comment on the Papers and the discussion in later issues. Here 
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we may give a list of the speakers in the order of their appearance: 
Messrs. T. V. Johns (Lowestoft), J. M. Webber (Croydon), 
K.,C. Mead (Gas Light & Coke), R. L. Greaves (St. Helens), 
F. H. Robinson (Bishop’s Stortford), J. H. Richmond 
(Runcorn), G. H. Fuidge (South Metropolitan), Miss E. Williams 
(Gas Light & Coke), Mr. J. R. W. Alexander, Dr. M. Barash, 
and Dr. E. W. Smith. These were the speakers at the morning 
session. 

The meeting was then adjourned, and in the interval there was 
the President’s Luncheon at the Savoy Hotel. We refer to the 
speeches below. 

On resumption of the business session in the afternoon the 
first speaker in the Symposium discussion, which was continued, 
was Mr. Cyril G. Davis (a Managing Director, Radiation Ltd.), 
and he was followed by Messrs. Moreland Fox (W. J. Jenkins & 
Co., Ltd.), L. H. Purkiss (Evered & Co.), G. L. Braidwood 
(Gas Light & Coke), John Terrace, Captain J. G. Bennett 
(B.C.U.R.A.), Dr. C. H. Noton, Messrs. A. H. Silcox (Gas 
World), T. P. Carr (President, Coke Oven Managers’ Associa- 
tion), G. M. Gill, J. E. Davis (South Metropolitan), F. C. 
Briggs, and Dr. D. T. A. Townend (Livesey Professor). Time 
alone precluded several other would-be speakers from taking 
part. Asa matter of fact, the President, bringing the discussion 
to a close, said he still had 15 slips from those who wished to 
speak—evidence of the extraordinary amount of interest that 
had been shown in the symposium. The President added that 
he had never known an audience that had been so attentive 
throughout such a long meeting. 


Vote of Thanks 


Colonel F. J. BywaTER then proposed a vote of thanks to 
the contributors to the Symposium; the Scrutineers of the 
Ballots; the Officers, Auditors, Council, and Committees of 
the Institution, and the Secretary and staff of the Institution. 
The Gas Industry, he remarked, had always been noted for the 
keenness with which it shared its knowledge with all concerned 


PRESIDENT’S 


HERE was a large attendance at the President’s luncheon. 

which was held at the Savoy Hotel. The principal guest 

was Captain the Right Hon. Oliver Lyttelton, D.S.O., M.C., 
M.P. (President of the Board of Trade). 

After the toast of ‘“‘The King’ had been honoured, Mr. 
GEORGE DIXON proposed “The Guests.’ He said that the 
presence of so representative and distinguished a gathering was 
a great compliment to the Gas Industry, and it was also significant 
of the unity that existed between all the interests engaged in the 
scientific treatment of their national coal resources, and of the 
trend towards the formation of what he would call a real national 
fuel policy. This unity was a matter of great satisfaction to the 
Institution because they had always realized that the life and 
prosperity of this country were dependent upon the work of the 
combined fuel interests alike and not just any one section of 
them. Indeed, the strength of the Institution had always been 
based upon the recognition of this dependence upon one another 
and the consequent inclusion in its ranks of civil, mechanical, 
and chemical engineers and scientific workers who met regularly 
together both nationally and regionally, so that knowledge and 
experience might be pooled, and so that a spirit of friendly 
confidence in one another might arise from personal contact. 
Moreover, they were happy in their relationships with members 
of kindred technical associations which ensured.that all avenues 
of practical and research work could be explored and the results 
translated into practical effort. He would point out that the Gas 
Industry’s success was dependent upon adequate supplies of 
coal, and the present position compelled him to stress the concern 
of the Industry in this matter in the presence of representatives 
of the Mines Department and other Departments of His Majesty’s 
Government. He begged that those in authority would exercise 
their full strength to ensure that coal should be mined in sufficient 
quantities to guarantee a continuity of the Industry. 

The Rt. Hon. OLiver LYTTELTON, responding to the toast, 
said: In the field of industry, the Gas Industry from its age and 
from its experience and its cohesion could truly be described 
as a corps d’élite. It would be rather presumptuous on his 
part to speak of the great field which the Gas Industry covered. 
On the face of it, he had at one time thought that the problems 
which the war had brought to the Industry would prove to 
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in its problems, and the knowledge imparted in the Symposium 
was yet another example. 

The vote was seconded by Mr. F. G. SHAw, and was carried 
with hearty enthusiasm. 


Presentation of Presidential Certificate 


Sir FREDERICK J. WEsT said it was his privilege to hand over 
to the retiring President the Presidential Certificate which he 
had so deservedly earned. Mr. Dixon’s Presidency had been 
unique in two respects. The first one was that he was the first 
President to occupy the position of President for two years 
running since 1867, or 74 years ago. During his period of 
office most of his work had been dealing with the detail work of 
the Institution Council and in making visits to District Asso- 
ciations. Sir Frederick said that, on behalf of the members of 
the Council, Mr. Dixon had satisfied them in every respect. 
He had brought tact, diplomacy, brightness, and enthusiasm to 
their meetings. It was Mr. Dixon who initiated the suggestion 
that they should have the Symposium. The short and sharp 
controversial papers had been well received by the members 
and they had had an excellent discussion and an eminently 
successful meeting. 

Mr. Drxon then received the Certificate and was given a most 
enthusiastic reception. “I do not wish you to go away,” he 
said, ‘“‘without saying to all the members of the Institution and 
the visitors to this meeting how appreciative I am of the help 
and the friendship they have shown me during the past 12 
months, particularly the District Associations, some of whom 
are not here and are not even members of the Institution. They 
are, nevertheless, professional friends and we regard their 
friendship and help very highly indeed. I also want specially 
to thank my friends on the Council with whom I have worked, 
because if any man has had a happy time it has been myself, as 
President, in presiding over the meetings of the Council for the 
past two years.” 


LUNCHEON 


be overwhelming and insuperable, and without wishing to be 
fulsome in any way he sincerely considered that the way in 
which the Industry had tackled the problem of restoring the gas 
supply after the effects of enemy action was really beyond praise. 
The movement of the population and the great fluidity of con- 
sumption as a consequence had presented the Industry with 
other problems of even greater importance, and he congratulated 
them on the manner in which they had been tackled. Another 
thing which he particularly admired was that the Industry had 
tackled these things without any fuss. He wished to offer the 
thanks of His Majesty’s Government to the Regional Gas 
Advisers. 

He was very hopeful, he continued, that some of the immediate 
problems of the Industry would be resolved very shortly. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his Budget speech, announced 
certain important extensions in the policy of stabilization of 
the cost of living, and it was for this reason that the Government 
first asked, and then directed, that there should be no increase 
in the price of gas. He hoped the Industry realized that in 
making these directions the Government was fully alive to the 
obligations which were involved by such a position, and he 
assured the Industry that these would be recognized in full. 
The general subject, for instance, of war damage as it applied 
to public utilities was very complex, and it could not be expected 
that such a matter would be resolved very quickly. In the 
interim, however, he assured the Industry that the Government 
fully recognized the obligations which it had towards the Industry. 

The gravity of the coal position was fully recognized by the 
Government. Last winter, as everybody knew, the problem was one 
of transportation, but that was no longer so. To-day they had 
enough coastal vessels and facilities by rail to transport coal. 
They were short of production, but he could think of no steps 
which the Government had failed to take in this very serious 
position. Th Essential Work Order had been applied which 
had the effect of “freezing,” so to speak, into the coal industry 
all those now engaged in mining coal. It made absenteeism 
without sufficient cause a punishable offence. Everybody 
recognized that coal was at the heart of the problem, and he 
could only give the assurance that the Government would do 
everything it could. He honestly believed that after the diffi- 
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culties had been resolved, both the owners and the miners were 
equally determined to give the required output. 

In conclusion, he repeated that the Government was very 
deeply appreciative of all that the Gas Industry had done, and 
it was confident of the help which would be given to the country 
in the future. 

Sir PETER BENNETT, O.B.E., J.P., M.P. (Director-General of 
Emergency Services, Ministry of Aircraft Production), proposing 
“The Institution of Gas Engineers,”’ said he wished to pay his 
tribute to the value of Institutions such as The Institution of 
Gas Engineers. Such institutions were of great value to every 
industry because they prevented stagnation and complacency. 
The value of The Institution of Gas Engineers had been very 
noticeable in one or two special directions, with which he had 
had something to do in his experience. In the happy days of 
peace he was connected with the British Industries Fair which 
took place in Birmingham, and there he had found a very live 
Gas Industry which always took space at the Exhibition at 
Castle Bromwich and made a very brave show. The Gas 
Industry was to be complimented on the fact that it had been 
so continuously -at work that to-day it had made everybody 
realize that gas was one of the greatest national services. The 
number of industrial processes which now depended on gas 
was legion, and had not that been found out during the past 
few months? 

One of his tasks was to watch over these matters, and when 
the bombing started he keenly appreciated how dependent 
they were upon gas, and this brought him to the point he wished 
specially to make—viz., the great services which the Gas Industry 
as a whole had rendered to the nation. The President of the 
Board of Trade had referred to that in passing, but he would 
like to particularize upon it because one of his tasks was to be in 
charge of an organization known as the Emergency Services 
organization which had to see to it that bombed factories were 
got going again at the earliest possible moment. He wished to 
pay tribute to the body of brave men who risked their lives 
while bombs were falling to deal with gas mains. No praise 
could be too high for the people who undertook the task of 
going out while the danger was still there and repaired mains in 
a remarkably short time. The Gas Development Centres had 
been of the greatest possible help in solving the emergency 
problem, and he wished to pay a tribute to them for that help. 

In addition to all this, continued Sir Peter Bennett, he had 
had to ask the Gas Industry to assist him in finding alternative 
means of carrying on the factories where it was not possible, 
for the time being, to obtain gas. He paid a great tribute to 
the broad-mindedness of the Industry for the way in which it 
had come forward, quite apart from whether it was to its com- 
mercial advantage or not, and pointed out what could be done. 
The Industry had put his organization in touch with alternatives 
and had suggested the use of methods of heating which were 
against the interests of the Gas Industry, looked at from the 
narrow point of view. It had been a great pleasure to work 
with such broad-minded people, and it appealed to him as 
showing a very strong confidence on the part of the Industry in 
its own strength. He was satisfied that the users of these 
standby plants would be only too anxious to revert to gas as 
soon as they could. 

In London the Emergency Services organization had been 
very fortunate because in that case there was a network of 
mains, and it had been possible to join up and so maintain 
supplies, but he was constantly being asked whether he could 
not get a little more done in the Provinces in the way of joining 
up, as had been done in London. That was a problem for the 
Gas Industry to wrestle with. 

Sir FREDERICK J. West, C.B.E., J.P., responding to the toast, 
expressed, on behalf of the Institution, their grateful appreciation 
of the comprehensive and complimentary manner in which Sir 
Peter Bennett had proposed this toast. Sir Peter’s generous 
recognition of the contribution made by the Gas Industry to 
the war effort, coming as it did from one associated in many 
different ways with commerce and industry, as a Past-President 
of the Federation of British Industries, and as one very closely 
associated with aircraft production and many other Government 
activities at the present time, gave the Industry much satis- 
faction. 

Sir ALBERT BALL (Chairman, Nottingham Corporation Gas 
Committee), proposing the final toast of “‘The Chairman,” said 
this was the second time in a period of years that he had had 
the pleasure of proposing the health of the retiring President of 
The Institution of Gas Engineers. He had recollections of 
something over 40 years of an association with many of the 
great men who had occupied the Presidential Chair of the Insti- 
tution, and he was delighted to know that his old friend, Sir 
Frederick West, was to succeed Mr. Dixon in a long line of 
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eminent gas-engineers who had occupied that position. Having 
been associated with the Gas Industry in one form or another 
for some 65 years, Sir Albert said he fully realized the difficulties 
the Industry was working under at the present time. Nevertheless, 
he was convinced that those responsible for gas supply in this 
country and the British Isles generally would rise to the occasion, 
and that no effort would be wanting to give a constant supply 
of gas or to help in every possible way the efforts being made 
to bring the war to a victorious conclusion. 

Mr. Dixon, acknowledging the toast, said that everybody 
had been so kind to him during the past two years and again 
at this luncheon that it was difficult for him adequately to express 
his appreciation. He would content himself by saying “Thank 
you, one and all.” 


BENEVOLENT FUND OF THE 
INSTITUTION 


General Meeting of the Contributors 


The General Meeting of the Contributors to the Benevolent 
Fund of The Institution of Gas Engineers was held on June 11. 
The President of the Institution (Mr. George Dixon) presided. 

The Hon. Secretary (Dr. W. T. K. BRAUNHOLTZ) read the 
Notice convening the Meeting. 

The Minutes of the General Meeting held in London on 
June 7, 1939, were taken as read, and were confirmed and 
signed. 

The PRESIDENT : In submitting and moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts of the Committee of Management of 
the Benevolent Fund for the years 1939-40 and 1940-41, I only 
want to refer to two matters. One is the loss that we suffered 
through the death of our friend Mr. Valon Bennett, who, as you 
know, has always taken such a keen and very active interest in 
the work of the Fund. It is a loss that we know we can never 
replace, but it was indeed typical of the man when he expressed 
the wish in his Will that rather than anything in the way of a 
wreath, those wishing to show respect to his memory should 
make a donation to the Benevolent Fund. It was pleasing to 
see how the services of Mr. Valon Bennett were appreciated, 
for an amount of just on £100 was brought in. The only 
other thing I want to mention is the appeal I have made on 
behalf of the Committee again this year. At the last meeting 
of the Benevolent Fund Committee the members met in a very 
sympathetic mood, and they realized the condition of many 
of the recipients of those very small grants at this time, and they 
went so far as to overspend and well overspend the income we 
can anything like reasonably anticipate. We cannot go on 
for ever in that way, and the remedy is simple. If more members 
of this Institution will guarantee to make a subscription or a 
donation for a period of seven years, then we can recover from 
the Income Tax authorities, at the present rate of tax, an amount 
equal to their contributions. That is helping us very con- 
siderably. I am able to say right away that we have met with 
considerable encouragement from the appeal we have made, 
and already, before this meeting, we have 67 extra subscribers 
who have intimated their willingness to complete the form of 
Covenant for the payment of their annual subscriptions. 

Mr. W. A. Howie (Gravesend): I have very great pleasure in 
seconding the proposition that the report and accounts be 
adopted. 

The proposition was carried unanimously. 

The Hon. SECRETARY announced that the Scrutineers of the 
ballot for elections to the Committee of Management for 
1941-44 had reported the election of Mr. P. E. Browne (Brighton), 
Mr. F. B. Richards (London), and Mr. D. Cleave Cross (London). 

Mr. S. TAGG (Preston): It is my duty to move a vote of thanks 
to the President and to the Committee of Management of the 
Benevolent Fund. I am sure that with the ever-increasing 
activities of the Institution it is a matter of which we are very 
proud that all the functions are discharged with equally increasing 
efficiency. Each wave of men who come along to perform 
these duties seem to be even more capable than their prede- 
cessors. 

Mr. J. H. DypE (North Middlesex): In seconding the vote 
I am sure I am expressing the feelings of the contributors when 
I say how grateful we are to our President, the Committee of 
Management, and the Hon. Secretary for the time they give to 
this humanitarian work, and for the able and conscientious 
way in which they administer this Fund for us. 

The PRESIDENT expressed his own thanks and those of the 
Committee and the Hon. Secretary. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Communication No. 239 


For a period of well over a century the Gas Industry has 
been developed by engineers who have exercised their 
individuality along lines that have allowed considerable lati- 
tude in manufacture and distribution. The ingenuity 
practised has been limited only by such legislation as has 
been imposed by Parliament to safeguard the interests of 
consumers. We gladly acknowledge our indebtedness to those 
pioneer workers who have brought the Industry to its present 
state of efficiency and prosperity. 


The Future of the Industry 


Because of our long establishment the general public may 
envisage us as an Industry fully developed and settling down 
to an uninteresting life of present-day standards and limited 
future prospects. Fortunately such an outlook is entirely 
contrary to the true state of affairs, for a new ‘horizon has 
been formed as the result of an appreciation of the value of 
co-operation with our chemical friends and with other bodies 
interested in modern methods of coal carbonization. 

The proceedings of our Research Meetings over recent 
years bear striking testimony to the importance of the ideas 
submitted for review or investigation and to the success that 
has attended the efforts of our research workers. The 
advances made have led to greatly improved quality of both 
our main and residual products; and evidence is certainly 
not lacking of the appreciation of the public of the results 
of our ‘work and of our contribution towards the better social 
conditions of our time. 

It is true that as most of us are engaged as controllers of 
Public Utility Undertakings, our consideration of present-day 
gas works practices and the problems of utilization of the 
products of carbonization invariably turns to economics and 
to the effect of variations of the quantities and values of gas, 
coke, tar, benzole, etc., and the incidence of these severally 
upon the cost per therm of gas to the consumer. 

Here the study becomes complicated, because we are faced 
with the necessity of deciding whether our first consideration, 
from the National view-point, is to obtain the best results 
from our coal, or to approach the survey purely from the 
requirements of the gas consumer alone. Unfortunately our 
loads are partly seasonal, and National requirements contain 
many variables; it therefore becomes exceedingly difficult to 
frame a fixed policy of carbonization that will meet the 
requirements at all periods of the year and still leave satis- 
factory conditions for all concerned. 

Our Industry is rich in scientific enthusiasm, and the 
necessity for the newly-formed Gas Research Board is a 
result of the urgency of investigating co-operatively the highly 
technical and academic problems that have arisen from 
preliminary suggestion. 

The reports of our research workers and the work still 
quietly proceeding in laboratories or in experimental plants 
at Leeds University, the Fuel Research Station, and other 
technical centres, would appear to indicate the possibility of 
many progressive changes in our Industry, and it is indeed 
regrettable that so much important work has had to be 
slowed down, or even interrupted completely in favour of 
work demanded by the most destructive war in history. 


War Service 

We regard it as a privilege that through the very nature of 
our Industry we are in a position to contribute very materially 
to the war effort. We are united in our common purpose 
and nothing will turn us from our determination to harness 
the whole of our resources to defeat a ruthless and bestial 
enemy and to play our part in the restoration of peace and 
prosperity to our beloved Country. 

To this war effort the personnel of the Gas Industry as 
a whole is giving of its best under conditions that have 
called for skill, daring and sacrifice. Stories of devotion to 
duty and stoic heroism are common: some are published, 
others are just related among a few who happened modestly 
to be present, and some are recorded as the only tribute to 
men and women who have paid with their lives for their 
devotion to duty and have left us much the poorer. 
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By GEORGE DIXON, 
B.Eng., M.Inst.C.E., M.lnst.Gas E. 


Engineer and Manager, Nottingham Corporation 
Gas Department 


To each of the members of the Industry, from the heads 
to the lowliest worker, we express our congratulations upon 
honours bestowed and our pride at the response to calls for 
duty under “ front-line’ conditions. 

Much could be written of war experiences and of our con- 
tribution to the National effort. There is only danger, how- 
ever, resulting from self-praise, and I know I should be 
anticipating your wish if I suggest that the war work of our 
Industry be “taken as read” and that we confine our 
attention in this Address to the preliminary considerations of 
post-war problems and reconstruction. 


Reconstruction 


I confess I am somewhat fearful of the word “ reconstruc- 
tion” and I had tried to avoid it, but it has crept in as the 
obvious theme for any remarks to you today. Reconstruc- 
tion, to me, is a dangerous word—a hackneyed expression, 
glibly used today by all sorts of speakers and at all kinds 
of meetings. It is meaningless and even harmful unless 
qualified, carefully understood, and accompanied by practical 
effort. What then do we mean by “reconstruction”; who 
is to do the work involved; and when is it to commence? 

By reconstruction I hope we mean a determination to make 
a critical analysis of our Industry, technically, economically, 
socially, and financially, and an equal determination to see 
that nothing but the best practices for the benefit of the 
Country, the consumers and the personnel engaged are per- 
mitted. Is there anyone who would challenge the wisdom 
of such a survey or who would regard it is an exposure of 
weakness? Surely the very fact that we recognize the ever- 
changing possibilities of our Industry and that we are pre- 
pared to search for and eliminate practices that are no longer 
in the best interests of those concerned is in itself the 
greatest demonstration of our strength that we could ~ossibly 
give. 

Some of the changes that would appear to be due have 
already been justified by scientific findings or proved by 
practical experience; some have been revealed by recent war 
experiences, while others, I fear, have been “excused” by some 
Undertakings on the grounds of lack of capital, doubt of the 
economic results, lack of adequate technical staff to supervise 
new practices, or even a desire to leave well alone and save 
the trouble of a little extra exertion to start up new methods. 

This Institution is most loyally served by a body of scientific 
workers who have pooled their findings and made recom- 
mendations for various improvements’ in gas manufacture 
and supply practices. Such recommendations are adopted 
by those Undertakings which are progressive and their con- 
sumers participate in the advantages. In many cases an 
economic balance sheet for the process can only be made out 
after a full review of the cost of the process and the results 
on the district either through reduction in distribution costs, 
better working of the appliances, or, most important, an 
improvement in consumers’ goodwill. 

Surely where any modern adjustment of practice can be 
proved to be an advantage to the prestige of the Industry, it 
should not be permissible for some Undertakings to adopt 


_ the practice and others to reject it. 


Technical Staff 


My experience prompts the conviction that the potential 
strength of available technical brains is not being fully utilized. 
Our Universities and the Institution’s Education Scheme are 
training young capable men who are necessary for the 
investigation and operation of modern works plant, and we 
older men must give these qualified members of our staffs 
more encouragement and more freedom to exercise their 
skill and individuality. 

Although it may be distasteful to admit, there still exist the 
“ pooh-bahs”” who discourage their staffs from developing 
live ideas, and there are many cases where controlling bodies 
insist on viewing adequate qualified staff purely as an 
additional expenditure or rate load. 

This is a dangerous and near-sighted policy and I would 
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respectfully point out to controllers of Undertakings that 
modern gas plants are very costly, and proper practical and 
technical control results in considerable savings, equal to 
several thousands of pounds per annum per million cubic 
feet per day capacity; conversely, lack of proper control results 
in a loss of financial return and the difference between good 
and bad relations on the district. 

It has often been pointed out that a man in charge of a 
Gas Undertaking is required to be a mechanical, a civil and 
a chemical engineer and also to possess administrative and 
economic ability. Such a person does not exist, and adequate 
assistance must be attached to any Undertaking which pro- 
fesses to have regard to the proper operation and main- 
tenance of works and to give the best service to consumers 
and the best financial return to shareholders or ratepayers. 

The provision of adequate qualified staff is thus the first 
essential for every Company or Municipal Undertaking, from 
the largest to the smallest. This is not a revolutionary change 
from present practice so far as numbers are concerned, as 
my experience prompts the view that it is the quality rather 
than the number of technical staff that is the weakness. Those 
concerns which are not of sufficient size to employ such 
men as are requisite must be dependent upon assistance from 
others in the neighbourhood. 

Such an organization must be one of the first items of our 
reconstruction policy, and there has been sufficient evidence 
in recent years of the beneficial results to be obtained from a 
pool of technical staffs within convenient areas. 


Gas Manufacturing Practice 


One of the most valuable concessions granted to us by 
the Government over the past 20 years has been the freedom 
of choice of plant and of the calorific value of the resultant 
gas made. 

Since the choice of coal-fields, however, has now been 
limited through the operations of the coal selling schemes, it 
may happen that the time has come to consider whether some 
reduction of the number of gas qualities is desirable within 
those areas served by similar classes of coals. Such con- 
sideration is closely linked with the tendency and desirability 
of physical linking-up of neighbouring Gas Supply 
Authorities and the tightening-up of the specification for a 
more satisfactory smokeless fuel product. A decision on 
these questions might helpfully lead to further standardization 
of plants and meters and appliances. 

I believe that greater uniformity with regard to benzole 
washing, gas drying, sulphur removal, distribution pressures 
and practice is worthy of very careful analysis and might 
easily result in greatly increased sales of gas through the 
encouragement of goodwill. “ 

Sufficient experience during recent years has been gained 
for recommendations to be made in these and other matters 
—recommendations which should be accompanied by some 
means of ensuring their adoption by all; otherwise there 
remains the old anomaly of different practices in different 
districts—the cause of much dissatisfaction of consumers in 
the past and likely to be aggravated by the probable dispersal 
of population in the future. 

This subject of reconstruction obviously cannot be com- 
menced without a careful basic survey of every aspect of our 
Industry, and we are indebted to the anonymous authors of 
the excellent report issued by the P.E.P. Committee three 
years ago. If this report is brought up to date in the light 
of the experiences of the past two years, it will form a sound 
foundation upon which to build our post-war coal-carbonizing 
Industry. 

Who is to de the work involved in the reconstruction? 
Obviously the implementation of any agreed recommendation 
must come from within our Industry. Reference to the plan 
of the organization of our Institution which I presented to 
you just 12 months ago will show how well-placed we are, 
fortunately, for obtaining the views of all sections of our 
technical and administrative workers. In addition, we are 
linked to the other National Bodies on the legal, publicity, 
and employees sides. The District Senior and Junior Asso- 
ciations are loyal, united, and exceedingly virile, and they each 
represent a view-point which must be taken into account in 
the framing of a policy for our future. 

Thus the Committee best suited to undertake the complete 
survey of the Industry should be representative of all exist- 
ing National and District organizations, strengthened by 
representatives of our domestic and industrial consumers and 
by our friends from the Board of Trade, whose advice and 
criticism would be most welcome. 
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The time for commencing the preliminary work of re- 
construction by giving careful thought to the problems to be 
met and the procedure to be adopted is, without doubt— 
now! 

It is with this end in view that the Council of this Institution 
has designed the programme for this Meeting, and we are 
greatly indebted to the leaders of constructive criticism who 
have offered contributions as a basis of discussion. Com- 
plete success will have been attained if we have stimulated 
thought and encouraged action so that we may be ready to 
meet the new conditions that must arise as soon as our present 
National emergency is past and the dawn of a new era of 
peace and prosperity is heralded. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The following were elected to membership of The Institution 
on June 11: 


Hon. Membership (4) 


The Presidents (ex officio) of the Gas Associations of Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and United States of America. 


Membership (2) 


Johnstone, Stephen Cranshaw, Engineer and Manager, Dumfries 
Corporation Gas Department. 

Poulson, Cecil Arthur, District Engineer, West’s Gas Improvement 
Company, Ltd. 


Associate Membership (24) 


Ault, Deryck Walter, B.Sc.(Eng.), Assistant Works Manager, Sutton 
Works, Wandsworth and District Gas Company. 

Benyon, Frederick Ernest, Technical Assistant, Burnley Corporation 
Gas Department. 

Brown, Harold, Technical Assistant, Ministry of Home Security. 

Burton, Edmund Walter, Technical Assistant, Pontefract Corporation 
Gas Department. 

Card, Horace, Engineer, Henry Balfour & Company, Ltd., Leven, 
Fife. 

Chambers, Kenneth Ewart, an Assistant Engineer, Redditch Gas 
Company. 

Easterbrook, Arthur Gilbert Spicer, District Superintendent, Wands- 
worth and District Gas Company. 

Fox-Andrews, John Slade, Deputy Chief Assistant Engineer and 
Manager, Bath Gas Company. 

Gallagher, Peter, Assistant Gas Engineer, Atherton Urban District 
Council Gas Department. 

Garrett, William Robert, Civil Engineering Assistant, South Metro- 
politan Gas Company. 

Harding, Stanley Charles, Industrial Representative, Gas Light and 
Coke Company. 

Hartley, Maurice Leonard, Draughtsman, Clayton Son & Co., Ltd., 
Leeds. 

Hetherington, Arthur Ford, B.A., Divisional Service Manager, Gas 
Light and Coke Company. 

Heycock, David John, Senior Technical Assistant, Borough of Port 
Talbot Gas Department, Glamorgan. 

Humphries, George David, Works Superintendent, Worcester New 
Gas Light Company, Worcestershire. 

Nauen, John Adams, Assistant Engineer, The Woodall-Duckham 
Company (1920), Ltd., London. 

Portchmouth, Arthur Phillips, Chemical Assistant, Gas Light and 
Coke Company. 

Porter, William Henry Baggott, Distribution Superintendent and 
Sales Manager, Hamilton Corporation Gas Department, Lanark- 
shire. 

Sherratt, Jack, Shift Engineer, Salford Corporation Gas Department. 

Stapley, Herbert Graham, an Assistant Engineer, Redditch Gas 
Company. 

Taylor, Joseph Reginald, Works Chemist, Rochester, Chatham and 
Gillingham Gas Company. 

Tooby, Charles Barry, Engineering Assistant, West’s Gas Improve- 
ment Company, Limited, Manchester. 

Tracey, James, Works Chemist, Glasgow Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment. 

Willgoss, George Ernest, Industrial Representative, Gas Light and 
Coke Company. 


Associateship (4) 


Buckley, Harold, Engineer and Draughtsman, Paterson Engineering 
Company, Ltd. 

Gillespie, Alfred Vincent, District Inspector, Alliance and Dublin 
Consumers’ Gas Company. 

Hobbs, Edward William George, Special Representative, Gas Light 
and Coke Company. 

Randell, Richard John Allen, Works Manager and Technical Clerk, 

Sutton Works, Wandsworth and District Gas Company. 
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1941 AND AFTER 


The following Symposium of nine Papers—which we publish in full—constituted the 
technical business of the Institution Meeting. The Papers were taken as read and gave 


rise to a lively discussion, a report of which we shall publish subsequently in the «JOURNAL”’ 


I THE STANDARDIZATION OF THE DECLARED 
CALORIFIC VALUE 


By Sir Frederick J. West, C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., M.1.Mech.E., 
Hon. M.Inst.Gas E., Chairman and Managing Director, West's 
Gas Improvement Company Limited, Manchester 


The freedom bestowed upon Gas Undertakings by the Gas 
Regulation Act of 1920 to choose, and to vary, the standard 
of calorific value of gas sold most suited to all the conditions 
under which it was to be supplied, marked a very great 
advance in the development of the Gas Industry in this 
Country. But while this freedom of choice is of the greatest 
value it should not be permitted to go to the length of such 
diversity of standards as to interfere with the simplification 
of appliances or to increase the difficulty of the consumer to 
understand for what he is paying. 


VARIATIONS IN CALORIFIC VALUE 


The Board of Trade Return of 1938 dealt with 703 Gas 
Undertakings, of which 654 had made declarations of calorific 
value. The total volume of gas sold was about 303,000 mill. 
cu.ft. (exclusive of “gas supplied separately for industrial 
purposes only”), of which the 49 Undertakings which made 
no declaration supplied not more than 400 mill. cu.ft., or 
about one eight-hundredth of the total. 


The Declarations, which range from 200 to 600 B.Th.U., 
are set out in the accompanying table and charts, in relation 
both to number of Undertakings and volume of gas sold at 
each value (see Table 1 and Figures 1 and 2). 


REASONS FOR VARIATIONS 


No less than 26 different calorific values were declared. 

Why this diversity? Within the limits of a short Paper 
it is not possible to study in detail all the factors which govern 
the decision. It is clear that the choice is influenced by the 
properties of the coal available and the characteristics of the 
plant employed. Coals which on dry distillation give off gas 
at a high calorific value will influence the declaration in that 
direction, while coals which yield a reactive coke lend them- 
selves to “steaming” and the production of large yields at 
a lower value in suitable plant. The same result can be 
produced by the combination of water-gas plant with “ straight 
carbonization”. In districts wheré the selling value of coke 
is high in relation to the cost of coal, the tendency will be to 
produce a less volume of gas at’a high value, with conse- 
quently more coke for sale, in order to produce gas at the 
lowest possible cost. 

The influence of existing distribution systems is not to be 
overlooked, since a low declaration results in the necessity 
for passing large volumes of gas through possibly inadequate 
mains, though this difficulty is being increasingly overcome 
by such devices as high-pressure distribution and ring mains. 

In spite of arguments to the contrary, however, it is con- 
tended that the policy of the Gas Industry should be to 
provide the maximum of refined fuel in the gaseous form, 
keeping coke in its proper position, the secondary one of a 
by-product. It is on these lines that the national purposes of 
coal conservation and smoke abatement will be best served. 
With regard to both these purposes, some general facts should 
be borne in mind. Of these the principal are: 


(i) High gaseous thermal yields per ton of coal carbonized 
are associated with the lower calorific values; thus if 
72 therms per ton are made at 500 B.Th.U., over 90 
therms will be made at 450 in suitable carbonizing 
plant. 


(ii) Save in exceptional market conditions for coke, the 

therms at 450 can be sold cheaper than those at 500. 
(iii) By far the best means of achieving the abolition of 
smoke is by the sale of gaseous therms at a low price. 


TABLE 1.—Summary of Declarations of Calorific Value 














Declared Calorific Number of Annual Sale in 
Value, Undertakings mill. cu. ft. 
B.Th.U. per cu, ft. 
1 2 | 3 
200 1 165 
375 1 87 
400 9 1,023 
410 3 1,326 
420 6 | 1,225 
425 34 4,781 
430 12 | 2,154 
440, 10 1,776 
445 1 21 
450 157 | 41,365 
} 
460 35 11,121 
465 3 1,091 
470 28 24,707 
475 74 48,449 
480 4l 15,302 
490 3 | 1,520 
495 1 } 13 
500 219 127,007 
"510 1 433 
520 1 60 
525 4 774 
540 2 450 
545 1 4,500 (approx.) 
550 3 60 
| 560 2 13,192 
600 2 83 
Total Declared 654 302,685 
Total Undeclared 49 394 
Grand Totals 703 303,079 





| 





Thus there is good reason why the Gas Industry should 
cling to its freedom of choice in the standards to which gas 
supply is required to conform. The Fuel Research Board, 
as long ago as 1919, reporting to the President of the Board 
of Trade, came to the conclusion that there should be no 
stereotyped standard of calorific value. The Board strongly 
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Declared Calorific Value — BThU/cft 


Figure 1.—Summary of Gas Made at Declared Calorific 
Values by Authorized Gas Undertakings in Great Britain. 
(Taken from the Board of Trade Returns, 1938.) 
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deprecated the technical staffs of Gas Undertakings being 
“compelled to narrow their outlook and limit the exercise 
of their imagination by the necessity of conforming to a 
stereotyped standard ”. 


IMPORTANCE OF STANDARDIZATION 


Some form of standardization is of great importance, how- 
ever, for several weighty reasons. Not the least of these is 
that of reducing the confusion in the public mind with regard 
to what the consumer is buying through the gas meter. The 
public has not accepted the “therm” with any unanimity, 
and no doubt there are satisfactory reasons why this should 
be so. Not the least reason for the reluctance of the public 
to accept the “therm” is that the meter records cubic feet, 
which must be translated into therms by the use of a factor 
which varies often from one Gas Undertaking to another and 
sometimes from one side of the street to the other. 

The British Commercial Gas Association is quite rightly 
endeavouring to create, by many publicity methods, a “ gas- 
minded” public. How much easier this task would be if 
we could abolish some of the “mystery” (as it inevitably 
appears to the ordinary consumer) which surrounds the 
formula upon which the “ gas bill” is based. 
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FIGURE 2.—Summary of Declared Calorific Values of 
Authorized Gas Undertakings in Great Britain. (Taken 
from the Board of Trade Returns, 1938.) 


Diversity of standards gives rise to difficulty in the design 
of burners in gas fires, gas cookers, and other aypliances: 
and diversity of declared calorific value is not the only diffi- 
culty. There remains the problem of diversity of combustion 
characteristics, which it is not possible to discuss in a short 
Paper. It would appear that a sufficient uniformity, in this 
respect, to enable burners to be reduced to the ultimate sim- 
plicity, could only be attained by a gas supply of uniform 
composition throughout the Country—a condition which is 
obviously an unattainable ideal. But it can be claimed that 
the standardization of calorific value, to the extent suggested 
in this Paper, would result in a substantial reduction in the 
number of standard nipples, which manufacturers of, say, 
cookers are obliged to carry. 

A condition of supply, which has arisen during the present 
emergency and which may be present to an increasing extent 
if it is considered desirable after the war to amalgamate 
Undertakings on a geographical basis, is that of interchange 
between neighbouring Undertakings. Uniformity of calorific 
standard is an obvious advantage under these conditions. 
Existing cases in which one and the same Undertaking is 
required to give supplies at three different declared values 
in as many districts must involve difficulties and expense 
which would appear to be unnecessary and wasteful. 

That the subject of this short Paper is not new is evident 
from a study of the Transactions of the Institution and other 
technical literature. The Gas Journal, commenting, as long 
ago as April, 1919, on the Report of the Fuel Research Board 
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of that year, said, “It seems desirable that before any legis- 
lation is undertaken the representatives of consumers, pro- 
ducers and makers of fittings and burners should jointly 
decide on the standardization of burners in appliances for a 
limited number of calorific values ”’. 

The late Sir James Ferguson Bell, in his Presidential 
Address of June, 1925, said, “I think there is much to be 
said for a uniform calorific value—for the whole Country. 
This would simplify the adjustment of gas apparatus and tend 
to reduce manufacturers’ costs”. 

Coming to quite recent years, James Jamieson, in his address 
to the North British Association in 1932, expressed the view 
that with average Scottish gas coal the most economical 
quality of gas from a production point of view is in the 
region of 450 B.Th.U., and that engineers should agree on 
a limited number of standards. 

E. G. Stewart, in Communication No. 155 to the Institution 
in June, 1937, observed: 


“The maker of appliances has at present to cater for a 
number of calorific values, and accordingly provides 
gas and air adjustments to cover wide ranges. Such 
adjustments are capable of abuse as well as use. 
Closer definition of calorific values would make for 
more simple burners and should cheapen production. 


“It would not seem out of place therefore to expect that 
in the near future unlimited choice in calorific values 
will give place to a few standardized values through- 
out the country, such as 350, 450, 475, 500 and 540. 
These five would be suitable for any combinations of 
existing or contemplated means of gas production, 
whilst the middle three alone should be acceptable to 
makers of 90 per cent of the total gas sold, which 
suggests an even further reduction.” 


T. C. Finlayson, in the Discussion of E. G. Stewart’s Paper, 
said that the trend (to 450, 475 and 500 B.Th.U. gas) was 
“logical and progressive’ and observed that calorific value 
if standardized must bear some relationship to type of coal 
most easily obtainable in any given area. C. A. Masterman 
supported Stewart’s view in another Communication (No. 158) 
at the same conference. 

Finally P.E.P., in its Report on the Gas Industry in Great 
Britain, also urged that three standards, which it suggested 
might be 450, 475 and 500 B.Th.U. per cu.ft., should suffice 
to meet all the different conditions met with in this Country. 


CONCLUSION 


If, therefore, it be conceded that one standard. declared 
calorific value for the whole country is inadvisable, though 
in many respects desirable, there appears to be a very strong 
case for a limited number of standards. 

It will be seen from a scrutiny of Table 1 that 500 is the 
most “ popular” value, with 450, 475 and 425 next and in 
that order. If a margin of 10 B.Th.U. is allowed on either 
side of these values we find that 


224 Undertakings declared at about 500 (i.e., 490 to 510). 
203 Undertakings declared at about 450 (i.e., 440 to 460). 
146 Undertakings declared at about 475 (i.e., 465 to 485). 
52 Undertakings declared at about 425 (i.e., 415 to 435). 


This makes a total of 625, or 95 per cent of the total 
declarations, while the proportion of gas sold at these values 
to the total volume is of a similar order. 

It is suggested, therefore, that these four values, namely, 
500, 475, 450 and 425, should suffice to meet all, or very 
nearly all, requirements. 

An analysis of the Return shows that about 80 per cent 
of the gas supplied by the three Metropolitan and the six 
principal London Suburban Companies is sold at a declared 
calorific value of 500 B.Th.U. per cu.ft., so that this would 
appear to be a suitable standard for London and the South- 
East, which represents nearly one-third of the total volume 
of gas sold in this Country. In the Provinces, no Under- 
taking with an annual sale of 1,000 mill. cu.ft. or over is 
selling gas at more than 500 B.Th.U., while 50 per cent of 
the supply in the Provinces ranges from 470 to 480 B.Th.U., 
from which one is justified in concluding that the two 
standards, 500 and 475, should meet the requirements of the 
Provinces. In Scotland the declarations tend to be lower. 
Edinburgh declares at 475 and Glasgow at 470, but it would 
be necessary to go to 450 and 425 to meet the wishes of the 
great majority of comparatively small Scottish Undertakings. 
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These conclusions, however, would require modification if 
it is agreed that benzole washing is to be apermanent and prac- 
tically universal feature of gas manufacture, and particularly 
if benzole washing is to be carried to fhe point of reducing 
effectively the organic sulphur content of the gas sold. In 
that case it would be advisable to adopt a declared value 
25 B.Th.U. lower than the standard which would be other- 
wise adopted. 

The tendency of our times is towards standardization and 
some form of public control of industry. Such control is 
likely to be the less irksome to any particular industry if it 
is evident that that industry is taking steps within itself to 
reduce chaos to order and to organize itself on lines which 
ensure the greatest possible convenience and lowest possible 
cost of its commodity to consumers. The standardization of 
calorific values appears to have been sufficiently discussed in 
general, and there seems no reason now why the Institution 
and the National Gas Council should not come to an authori- 
tative decision and bring pressure on its constituent members 
to put it into force. 


II SULPHUR REDUCTION AS A FUTURE REQUIRE- 
MENT IN TOWN GAS 


By Harold Hartley, D.Sc., M.Inst.Gas E., Technical Director 
and Head of Research Department, Radiation Limited, 
Birmingham 


PRECEPT AND PRACTICE 


Today there are few members of the Institution who would 
argue that it is satisfactory to supply town gas containing 
quite substantial amounts of organic sulphur, but in that case 
why was it that in 1939 the Gas Industry was still supplying 
large amounts of gas containing 20 or even 30 grains of 
sulphur per 100 cu.ft., and why, with a few outstanding 
exceptions, has it never tackled the complete removal of 
organic sulphur as a primary job? 

Is it thought that the real field of utility for town gas 
is one which does not call for refinements, and that in the 
future its use must be concerned entirely with industry; and 
even then for jobs for which the atmosphere is unimportant? 
In the home, is gas to be relegated to the kitchen, and never 
to put its head above stairs? 


MANUFACTURE 


The Old Outlook 


All members of the Institution know that the question of 
sulphur removal has been argued for decades. 


“Over and over again chemists have told those 
responsible for carrying on the great business of gas supply, 
not only that lighting gas must be free from its bisulphide 
impurity, but how it was to be done . . . . Engineers have 
too long concentrated their attention on dividend-making 
in the retort house, to the neglect of dividend-losing by 
the inadequacy of their purifying house. Bowditch, the first 
lecturer upon the subject to a body of gas managers, 
pleaded for the adoption of his solution of the problem, 
pointing out at the same time its commercial soundness. 
Your first President, Thomas Hawksley, raised his voice 
emphatically in favour of complete purification and the 
gain to be derived from it..... Over and over again, 
Letheby, one of your earliest honorary members, emphasized 
the urgency of the need for pure gas. Earlier still, 
Thompson, the chemist, had shown the way in which this 
was to be achieved. . . . And what was the final remedy 
suggested for the trouble? Not to mention it! ” 


Thus spoke the late Dr. Charles Carpenter* towards the 
conclusion of his classical lecture to the Institution at the 
Liverpool Meeting in June, 1914. To the gas engineer of 
those days, Dr. Carpenter’s proposals must have seemed 
drastic, and they had a luke-warm reception. For example, 
the seconder of the vote of thanks, having remarked that 
it was no less in the interests of the Gas Industry than in 
those of the consumer that the purest possible gas should 
be supplied, later went on to say: 





* Trans. Inst. Gas Eng., 1914, p. 221. 
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“So long as the amount of sulphur is moderate, I look 
upon the question of purification rather as a refinement 
wanted by the few than asa necessity demanded by the 
MSR... << x2 All along we have asserted with good reason 
that, given a reasonably small amount of sulphur—I am not 
going to speak of 50 or 60 grains per 100 cu.ft. but of an 
amount not exceeding 40 grains—there is very little pre- 
judice to the hygienic use of gas in dwelling-rooms, or 
even in the most delicate lady’s boudoir.” 


These views, which were held by many, suggest an ignoring 
of the results published by Haldane* eleven years earlier: 


“The unpleasantness of air vitiated by the products of 
combustion of lighting gas is due to the presence of sulphur 
in the gas, and varies in proportion to the amount of 
sulphur.” 


This criticism was made after comparing coal gas contain- 
ing 8 to 9 gr. of sulphur per 100 cu.ft. with an oil-burning 
appliance. 


The Advice of Dr. Charles Carpenter 


In replying to the vote of thanks, Dr. Carpenter proffered 
the following advice: 


“IT think we require to give a much more open ear in 
the future than we have done in the past to what those 
who have to sell our gas have to tell us... . I do say 
take out the whole of the sulphur compounds by all and 
every means in your power. You do not believe me, I 
know, any more than you believed those predecessors of 


mine ..., itis... . because I know something not only 
of the manufacture of gas, but of the details of selling 
it. ... that I urge these problems for your considera- 
tion.” 


The provision of a sulphur-free gas will not cure all ills, 
but the Industry will remain sick so long as it supplies gas 
containing unnecessary sulphur compounds. Do some still 
regard sulphur merely as a kind of bogey man or have they 
been deterred by economic considerations from dealing with 
it? Have they, like their predecessors of whom Dr. Car- 
penter spoke, concluded that the best remedy would be not 
to mention it? 


Costs 


The cost of working the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany’s plant in 1913/14, on the basis of a capital outlay of 
£1,500 per mill. cu.ft. of gas per day was just under 0°3d. per 
1,000 cu.ft., equal to 0°05d. per therm, and the purified gas 
contained about 8 gr. of sulphur per 100 cu.ft.* Unfor- 
tunately, the Great War commenced some six weeks after the 
meeting at Liverpool, and it may be that, had normal con- 
ditions prevailed, more immediate advantage might have 
been taken of the work of Evans and Franks, which had 
been described by Carpenter. 


The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 


Engineers of those days may be given the benefit of the 
doubt, but the fact remains that for nearly 20 years after 
the end of that War, little was done to put into use purifica- 
tion processes concerned primarily with the removal of 
organic sulphur. 


The New Outlook 


By 1933, however, those on the gas utilization side of the 
Industry were agitating strongly for sulphur removal. Three 
years later, at the Autumn Research Meeting of the Institution 
in November, 1936, there was presented by the Joint Research 
Committee a “ Report on the Removal of Sulphur Compounds 
from Town Gas down to 10 grains per 100 cuft.”. This 
Report had been prepared principally by H. Hollings and 
E. V. Evans, and their four conclusions are given in full 
below: 

“*(1) Processes already exist whereby the sulphur content 
of town gas can be reduced to 10 gr. per 100 cu.ft. Two 
of these processes in particular, namely, the active carbon 
process for benzole extraction operated by the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, which removes the thiophen and some 





* F. Hygiene, 1993. ; ’ ; 
* The cost of operating the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s process was given in 
1936 as 0'078d. pertherm. (Trans. Inst. Gas Eng., 1936-37, 86, 486.) 
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of the carbon disulphide, and the catalytic process of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, which removes the 
carbon disulphide and little of the thiophen, have been 
thoroughly tested and proved successful in large-scale 
operation over prolonged periods. 


(2) A modification of the normal oil-washing process for 
benzole extraction has been developed by the Gas Light 
and Coke Company whereby the sulphur content of town 
gas should be economically reducible to less than 10 gr. 
per 100 cu.ft. 


(3) Virtually complete removal of sulphur from town gas 
should be attainable by combining in series the oil washing 
or active carbon process with the catalytic process, or by 
operating the active carbon process with a reduced adsorp- 
tion period. In either case, however, increased operation 
costs would be involved. 


(4) An all-round reduction of the sulphur content of 
town gas to 10 gr. per 100 cu.ft. would represent an 
immediate advance which is both possible and strongly to 
be recommended.”* 


During the Discussion there was no suggestion that sulphur 
purification was “rather a refinement wanted by the few than 
a necessity demanded by the many”. 

The new outlook, now so very different from that of the 
1914 period, was again evidenced at the meeting of the 
Institution in June, 1937, after E. G. Stewart had presented 
his Communication entitled “Changing Influences in Gas 
Manufacture’. Even then, only about 25,000 mill. cu.ft. of 
gas were being treated annually in London in such a way as 
to reduce the sulphur content to between 8 to 10 gr. per 
100 cu‘ft. Apparently, some 7,000 mill. cu.ft. of gas only 
were being dealt. with throughout the remainder of the 
Country. It was estimated that organic sulphur purification 
processes were being applied to less than 10 per cent of the 
total town gas made. 

The work of Hollings and his colleagues had by now 
got well beyond the laboratory stage, and at the Autumn 
Research Meeting of the Institution in 1937, three Papers 
were presented by H. Hollings, W. K. Hutchison and R. H. 
Griffiths+ under the title ““ Removal of Sulphur Compounds 
from Gas”. These Papers showed the possibility of pro- 
ducing gas containing only one or two grains per 100 cu.ft. 
and brought to a fitting conclusion the first phase of the 
revived campaign for sulphur removal. 

The Paper by Griffiths dealt with “Catalytic Removal of 
Sulphur Compounds ”, and in it the Author forecast that from 
a plant which had been designed for treating 2 mill. cu.ft. 
per day by this catalytic process, followed by active charcoal 
for the recovery of benzole, there would be obtained a gas 
with a very low total sulphur content, possibly well below 
1 gr. per 100 cu-ft. 

The Gas Research Board, since its inception, has been 
investigating the question of complete gasification, and one 
of the processes involves the use of catalysts. Sulphur com- 
pounds, if present in the gas, lead to poisoning of these 
catalysts, and A. Key has found means of reducing their con- 
centration to the order of 1/50th of a grain per 100 cu.ft. 
of gas. 


UTILIZATION 


In 1920 a general reduction of the sulphur content of town 
gas to 10 gr. would have done a lot to further the interests 
of the Gas Industry. Today, such a standard is not high 
enough. Further, those responsible for gas making should 
remember the question put by T. C. Finlayson* four years 
ago: 

“ Taking the long view, is it wise to make a fundamental 
improvement like the removal of organic sulphur depen- 
dent upon the removal of benzole from the gas? ” 


Flueless Heating 


The domestic lighting load has been lost, and in an 
endeavour to increase the domestic consumption, an attempt 
has been made to popularize flueless heating. The field offers 
some scope, provided discretion is used; but if flueless heating 


* The cost of reducing the sulphur to about 8 gr. instead of to about 25 gr., as 
in ordinary oil-washing, is only about o’o2sd. per therm of gas treated. (Hollings, 
H.. Trans. Inst. Gas Eng., 1937-38, 87, 292.) 

+t Trans. Inst. Gas Eng., 1937-38, 87, 288. 

* Trans. Inst. Gas Eng., 1936-37, 86, 884. 
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methods are continued with the type of gas supplied in 1939, 
then the reputation of the Industry will suffer. To avoid 
the smell of sulphur oxides in the products of combustion, 
even when using a 10-grain gas, only one cu.ft. can be burned 
per 150 cu.ft. of space in a room in which there is only one 
air change, unless it can be ensured that some of the sulphur 
products are absorbed. 


Maintenance 


Of late years, considerable expense has been incurred in 
improving sales staffs, and much has been done to develop 
maintenance services. This represents a real advance, but 
surely it is therefore all the more desirable to incur an 
expenditure of only a small fraction of 1d. per therm to 
improve the purity and quality of gas by elimination of 
sulphur. 

In 1926 J. W. McLuskyt gave some particulars of the 
Glasgow scheme of maintenance, the cost of which he put at 
13d. per thousand cu.ft. of gas bought. John E. Cowenf, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, gave figures for a district of 6,000 con- 
sumers, showing an average of 3s. 9d. per house, and an 
annual cost of approximately 13d. per thousand cu.ft. of gas 
sold. In February, 1927, J. Dickson, of Dundee, quoted a 
figure of 3d. per thousand cu.ft. of gas sold for the main- 
tenance cost. 

In 1926/27 lighting burner maintenance would still be 
involved, whereas now, in the majority of cases, the domestic 
lighting load is negligible. Today, however, the expenditure 
per therm output will vary much according to the ratio of 
the industrial to the domestic load of an Undertaking. 

I have obtained information as to the experience in Bir- 
mingham, and it would seem not unreasonable to assess the 
annual cost per appliance of maintenance for different types 
of domestic apparatus installed as follows: 


Cookers sie 7 soe - 28. Gd. 
Fires and/or radiators ... 1s. 8d. 


Wash boilers pa, oe ee 
Other hot water apparatus 6s. 8d. 


On the basis of these figures, and adopting a typical 
appliance make-up for a district, the maintenance cost would 
amount to 4s. 2d. per domestic consumer per annum. If the 
average annual domestic consumption is 100 therms per 
consumer, the maintenance cost would amount to 05d. per 
therm. 

The Corrosion Reports of the Joint Research Committee 
and the Discussions following their presentation showed that 
the amount of corrosion decreased as sulphur. was removed, 
but that it was only when the sulphur content began to fall 
below 8 gr. per 100 cu.ft. that the weight of metal removed 
by corrosion decreased sharply. The cost of maintaining 
certain space-heating apparatus and hot water appliances 
would certainly be reduced if a gas were supplied which con- 
tained but little sulphur, and there might be some reduction 
in cooker and gas fire maintenance. The total economy 
would not be insignificant, and it would not be unreasonable 
to anticipate a saving in the cost of maintaining appliances 
and of dealing With complaints of O-ld. per therm sold to 
domestic consumers, if sulphur were eliminated. 


THE FUTURE 


It is essential that a real effort shall be made to eliminate 
sulphur compounds from town gas. Competition is more 
serious today than in 1914, and in the period of reconstruc- 
tion after the war, the suggestion may have to be faced 
that the Gas Industry has finished the part it can play in 
the further development of this Country, at least in the 
domestic field—that it has a glorious past but no future. 
Its prestige has suffered in the last few months in a manner 
for which the members are not responsible, but they will 
be responsible if they continue a policy which of itself is 
harmful. In a highly-developed industry, the fullest possible 
use must be made of the technical knowledge of its con- 
stituent members. Gas manufacture now requires the com- 
bined skill of the engineer and the chemist, and only if they 
work as a team will success be assured. There must, how- 
ever, be more willingness to take risks for the sake of pro- 
gress. It is best to sell a good article, even if it costs more, 
and the more of brains there is put into the commodity 
supplied by the Gas Industry, the better will be its position. 


t Gas F., 1926, 176, 368, 370. 
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lil THE STANDARDIZATION OF COKE GRADES 
AND PROPERTIES 


By W. L. Boon, M.1.Mech.E., Assoc.Inst.Gas E., General 
Manager, London and Counties Coke Association 


The class and quality of coal used in the process of 
carbonization exercise such material influence on the quality 
of coke produced that there would at first sight appear to 
be no prospect of approaching with any degree of success 
any problem of standardization while restrictions on the 
choice of coals are imposed. Thus, considerations within 
the compass of this title are more essentially related to peace- 
time development; but even during the war much really use- 
ful work may be done towards standardization which would 
be of considerable benefit to the Gas Industry for its post- 
war coke business. After the war the consumer of fuel may 
be expected, not unreasonably, to raise a more critical voice 
on the fuels he uses, and it must also be anticipated that the 
competitive position between solid fuels will be more severe 
and enable him to exercise once more the freedom of choice 
between fuels which has not been possible during the war. 
Hence, coke quality will assume even greater importance 
in post-war fuel than perhaps it did immediately before the 
war. 


QUALITY OF COKE 


Whatever steps can be taken towards standardization must 
have a beneficial effect upon quality. 

The judgment of quality rests finally with the consumer, 
whose assessment is based upon factors of practical opera- 
tion and not upon analysis or the claims of producers for 
the excellence of their products. Quality of coke is, there- 
fore, a relative term having a wide interpretation, and 
generally rather loosely applied in the Gas Industry. 

Wherein the standard lies and upon what basis it is to 
be determined seems a fundamental question which must be 
answered before any problem of standardization can be 
approached. If it is agreed that the consumer is the final 
arbiter, then the determination of quality is resolved into a 
consideration of the suitability of coke for the purposes for 
which the consumer uses it. If this basis of determination is 
accepted, then standards would require to be evolved for 
every class of coke utilization, which broadly fall under six 
headings for all gas coke business: 


(i) Domestic hot water supply. 
(ii) Domestic open fires. 
(iii) Central heating. 
(iv) Steam raising. 
(v) Producer gas plants. 
(vi) Breeze. 


The development of standards to cover all these branches of 
utilization presents no great difficulty, for much work has 
already been done in assessing the properties of coke required 
for each group by H. Hollings, H. J. Hodsman, F. J. Eaton, 
N. E. Siderfin, the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and 
others, who have shown the relative importance of such 
factors as uniformity of size, ignitability, combustibility, ash 
(content and volume), bulk density, and reactivity to carbon 
dioxide. 


STANDARDIZATION OF COKE SIZES 


Under present conditions it seems wise to accept the in- 
evitable and to admit that the improvement of any of the 
above qualities by the choice of coal alone would not be 
practical. Hence, if we are to envisage progress of stan- 
dardization during the war our efforts must turn to other 
means. The factor which exerts the greatest influence in 
the successful use of most gas cokes is that of size, and, how- 
ever the quality of the coke may be affected by other 
characteristics, the use of the correct size is essential if the 
consumer is to obtain the best results. The influence of size 
might in fact be well described by the blunt statement that 
“the worse the coke quality the more important becomes its 
size”. 

Within the.last decade considerable attention has been 
focused on the question of standardizing the sizes of coke 
produced for sale by the Gas Industry, and in the South 
of England particularly an important degree of size stan- 
dardization has been established. Table I shows the 
standard sizes of coke which are sold throughout the area 
of the London and Counties Coke Association, covering a 
total production approaching 4,000,000 tons per annum. 
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TABLE 1.—Standard Sizes of Coke in Association’s Area 











Name Number Size 
1 2 3 
Large or unbroken ..... 1 Over a 1} in. square mesh not sized 
: ; to any upper limit. 
YS > > — la Within the limits of 13 in. to 34 in. 
square mesh. 
Broken aos wae 2 Within the limits of 1 in. to 2 in. 
: square mesh. 
Coke boiler nuts ea 3 Within the limits of 4 in. to 1} in. 
square mesh. 
Forge coke was ada 4 Within the limits of j in. to 3 in 
é square mesh. 
Automatic stoker fuel or —_ Is an unwashed fuel of approximately 


** screened breeze.” 4 in. to 3 in. from which the fines 


up to § in. have been removed. 


These sizes have now been in operation for the gas coke 
business in the Association’s area for at least five years, and 
experience has indicated that all consumers’ requirements of 
coke, whether for domestic or industrial use, have been ade- 
quately met by one or other of the above sizes. Prior to the 
introduction of these standards there were at least forty 
different sizes of coke produced and sold in gas coke markets 
in the South. 


Advantages of Standardization of Size 


The benefits of size standardization were soon evident to 
both consumer and producer. The consumer obtained for his 
particular purpose the fuel size which gave him the best 
results, and this has been consistently shown by the steady 
growth of coke business in the South which has taken place 
subsequent to the establishment of standard sizes. From the 
producers’ point of view, there was a clear-cut definition of 
market requirements; and from the marketing point of view 
a stable price structure was developed on the price differentials 
which the different sizes permitted. The adoption of these 
standard sizes by producers has been essentially a voluntary 
matter in the South of England; and their value is clear from 
the fact that such a large tonnage of coke is now sold under 
these classifications. 


Elimination of Old Terms 


This standardization has not only brought about an orderly 
position in the coke markets of the South, but it has, at 
the same time, cut out old-fashioned nomenclature which 
was used in the Industry: such terms as apples, chestnuts, 
potatoes, peas, etc., which had become established by ancient 
usage to classify size in the solid fuel industry were most 
conflicting, and certainly not compatible with modern mar- 
keting or the needs of a progressive industry. . These terms 
are still used in other parts of the country, and should be 
deprecated in the coke industry as causing unnecessary con- 
fusion and as being thoroughly out of date. Whilst it is 
true to say that the great bulk of the gas coke produced in 
the South of England is now produced and sold under the 
new size standards, there is still a very large tonnage of 
furnace coke sold in the area in a wide variety of sizes, 
since coke oven owners have not yet adopted the standards 
laid down for gas coke. 


Furnace Coke 


Some attempt has, however, had to be made to correlate 
all these sizes to the gas coke standards in order to bring 
furnace coke within the price structure of this area, and 
Table 2 illustrates how this has been done. 

It is evident that the production of this multiplicity of sizes 
of furnace coke is totally unnecessary for its utilization 
in the general markets in which.gas coke is sold. Standards 
identical with those in operation for gas coke could equally 
well have been applied to furnace coke, because these 
standards are laid down within limits which within them- 
selves permit an elasticity of size so as to allow for differences 
in coke characteristics. To illustrate this point, in the case 
of a small domestic hot water boiler, in which No. 3 coke 
is normally used, if the coke is of low bulk density a larger 
proportion of the smaller sizes within the limit of, say, 
4 in. to 3 in., should be used, while if the coke has a high 
bulk density then a larger proportion of } in. to 1} in. would 
give the best results. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































THE FUTURE 


During the years in which these standards have been in 
operation in the South of England, their results have been 
closely observed and there is ample evidence to prove their 
adequacy. There are no peculiarities from the point of view 
of gas coke utilization in any part of the country which, in 
my view, would require any departure from these standards 
and, therefore, I would urge upon the Industry for the good 
of its coke business that these standards might beneficially 
be adopted. As I have previously stated, there seems nothing 
to prevent consideration of this particular aspect of coke 
standardization being undertaken during the war period, and 
I am sure that a wider adoption of these standards could be 
applied by the Gas Industry to stand it in good stead for its 
post-war business. However the problem is examined, 
whether from the point of view of the utilization of coke or 
from the aspect of its production, the benefits derived both 
by the consumer and the producer are positive, and from the 
commercial angle there is achieved at once a more orderly 
situation in the general marketing position. 


TABLE 2.—Comparison of Furnace Coke and L.C.C.A. Sizes 


Furnace Coke Size, in. Equivalent L.C.C.A. Size 





Over 34, over 3, over 23, over 24, || These must all be taken as large or 
24 x 4, over 2, over 1}. J unbroken. 
No. 1. 








2x 34,2 x 3,2 x 23, 12 x 24, 
13x 3h, 34 %3, 15 x 2h, } 
13 x 3, 1% x 23, 14 x 23. 


1} x 2,1 x 2, 14 x 13, 14 x 2, 
14 x 13, 14 x 14, 1d x 18, | 
1¢ RI61 x B61 x 26,3 XZ 

# x 14,3 x 14,2 « 13,¢ x 14) 

x 

é 


These must all be taken as No. la. 





These must all be taken as broken. 
No. 2. 





& &x 1h gx th, 2 x1, } These must all be taken as coke boiler 


1}, 
xLexn hei xi,a xs nuts. 
No. 3. 





3x2 4x4 2x2 3x i, \ "These must all be taken as forge coke. 
fe Xx 3. j No. 4. 


Coke Associations are now more actively developing the 
Industry’s coke business throughout the country, and as part 
of their work they might well form a centre for consideration 
of coke standards. I view the future solid fuel business in 
this country as progressively tending to the greater use of 
carbonized fuels, and a practical form of standardization 
must sooner or later be applied. The question of the quality 
of coke in relation to the uses to which it is put and the 
formulation of standards to control quality in all its aspects 
are matters which can follow when opportunity permits; but 
for the immediate future a great advance could be made by 
the adoption of standards for size. 

It might be argued that a multiplicity of sizes are necessary 
otherwise they would not have been produced. After a long 
experience of coke marketing, I cannot agree with this con- 
tention; and the same principles would be true of the coal 
industry. One of the greatest burdens which the coal industry 
has to bear at the present time is the multiplicity of the sizes 
which have to be produced, and it has recently been agreed, 
after examination of this problem, that of the 300 odd sizes 
produced by the coal industry, only about 25 are necessary. 
This multiplicity has, in fact, grown up to meet the demands 
of all types and characters of people, having little knowledge 
of either utilization or production, and upon examination of 
a particular demand it is often found that the size requested 
is wrong for the particular application. 

Briefly, therefore, there is no practical or useful reason for 
the wide range of fuel sizes which are still provided for the 
markets. On the other hand, a great deal of gas coke is 
not sized at all, which means that it cannot be sold effectively, 
and is not obtaining the revenue for the producer which it 
otherwise would do. The consumer of fuel is becoming 
more concerned with efficiency of utilization in the fullest 
sense which can be applied to that term, and unscreened 
coke cannot be consumed efficiently. 

If coke is to be sold effectively there is no alternative: it 
must be screened to sizes to suit the consumers’ requirements. 
These have been determined extensively and completely, and 
have been shown to be capable of satisfaction by a small 
number of size grades. The Gas Industry might therefore, 
for its own benefit, adopt these size standards before develop- 
ing the further stages of standard qualities. 
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IV THE STANDARDIZATION OF CONSUMERS’ 
APPLIANCES AS A POST-WAR POLICY 


By R. J. Rogers, M.Inst.Gas E., Managing Director, Parkinson 
Stove Company, Limited, Stechford, Birmingham 


The object of this short Paper is to focus attention on 
features of gas appliance design, and on some of the directions 
in which appliances may be developed with a view to the 
rehabilitation and advancement of gas sales in the post-war 
reconstruction period, with special reference to the possibilities 
of standardization of domestic gas appliances. 

It will be generally agreed that the domestic load is the 
backbone of the Gas Industry, and it is unnecessary, there- 
fore, to dwell upon the importance of retaining this. More- 
over, the progress of the Industry in the past has been most 
favourably influenced by the availability of well-designed and 
efficient appliances, and the future development of the Gas 
Industry will depend to a large extent upon this factor. 


Post-WaR CONDITIONS 


In considering any programme of post-war development in 
gas appliances, we have first of all to ask ourselves what 
conditions are likely to obtain at that time, having particular 
regard to the purchasing power of the public. Based on our 
present-day knowledge of the incidence of high taxation and 
other charges, we may, I think, assume that in the period 
immediately following the war, the available cash resources 
of the public will require to be utilized for the purchase of 
essentials as distinct from luxuries. In particular, the wise 
expenditure of such enforced savings as will have accumulated 
under the present and future income tax programmes, will 
be encouraged, and it shouid be the aim and policy of the 
Gas Industry to attract certain of such savings through the 
purchase of modern household gas appliances, as we may 
rest assured that other attractive propositions will be forth- 
coming from competing interests in home appliances. The 
British public will have learned in the hard school of totali- 
tarian warfare the essential values of home-life, and home 
comforts will assume an importance which they have never 
before attained. 

The advantages of gas in the post-war plan of national 
economy will need to be stressed, and our task will be to 
reinstate and reinforce the various organizations within the 
Industry, to re-organize our sales forces and to direct the 
attention of the Government, both national and local, and 
the general public, to the advantages of gas as the ideal fuel 
for domestic heating appliances, in order that our rightful 
position as suppliers of one of the most important necessities 
of modern life shall be maintained and fully appreciated. 

Domestic gas appliances are vital factors influencing the 
standard of living. They are not luxuries but absolute 
essentials for the cooking of food, the provision of hot water 
and the maintenance of comfortable warmth. In order that 
these truths shall be universally accepted it will be necessary 
for Gas Undertakings and appliance manufacturers to 
collaborate to the utmost in the development of gas utilization 
by the provision of attractive and efficient appliances. 


TOTAL STANDARDIZATION 


Mass production of houses to replace those destroyed by 
enemy action and by demolition of slum areas will in all 
probability lead to the standardization of most of the com- 
ponents of house construction. Government Departments 
will no doubt look favourably upon standardization as a 
means of obtaining maximum output at minimum cost of 
production, without detriment to quality. 


We are thus faced with the questions: 


(i) What is the object of standardization in relation to 
domestic gas appliances? 

(ii) Is total standardization feasible? 

(iii) What degree of standardization is practicable? 


Object of Standardization 


The only sound basis on which standardization problems 
can be considered is the ultimate value to the consumer 
of gas, but the service which gas can render to the public 
cannot be divorced from the economic aspect, which includes 
the sale of gas service to the public with reasonable profit 
to the suppliers of gas, and likewise profit to the manu- 
facturers of the gas appliances. 
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“Therefore we stand, all of us, upon the watch- 
towers of history, and have offered to us the 
glory of making the supreme sacrifices and 
‘exertions needed by a cause which it may not 
be irreverent to call sublime”. 


The Prime Minister. 


Help our cause 


by saving « lending 





3% SAVINGS BONDS (1955-1965) 
21% NATIONAL WAR BONDS (1946-1948) 
3%, DEFENCE BONDS 
pus NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
or make a deposit in a 
POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
or a TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANK 


SPACE GIVEN BY THE WOODALL-DUCKHAM CO., EPSOM ROAD, GUILDFORD (TEL.: GUILDFORD 3301) 
eT 











Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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The idea of standardization is not new, but past experiences 
are not very encouraging judged by the manner in which 
the project of the standard cooker, sponsored by the National 
Gas Council in 1922, was received by the Industry. The 
factors involved in the conduct of this particular standardiza- 
tion campaign need not here be enumerated; suffice it to say 
that the scheme was supported by only two or three appliance 
manufacturers and was accorded very little support by the 
majority of Gas Undertakings. 


Nevertheless, all gas appliance manufacturers and many 
of the Gas Undertakings agree that the large number of types 
and variations to specifications for gas appliances which have 
been called for by Gas Undertakings in the past, has led to 
uneconomical production, which is not in the best interests 
of either the appliance manufacturer or the purchaser of the 
apparatus. 


Feasibility of Total Standardization 


The view has been expressed by some gas supply adminis- 
trators that total standardization of appliances is desirable 
from the point of view that such apparatus could be more 
economically produced and would lead to their cheapening. 

Having regard to all the interests involved, I do not think 
it is possible to obtain universal agreement to the adoption 
and production of precisely the same design of apparatus 
by all competing manufacturers in the Industry, nor do I 
consider it would be in the best interests of the Industry if 
such a position were achieved. As a brief outline of some 
of the reasons why total standardization is not to be recom- 
mended, I give the following: 


(a) There might be the danger that incentive to further 
progress in design and research would be restricted. 

(b) Freedom of choice would be eliminated, and an urge 
engendered in many consumers to inspect other models 
or types of appliances. 

(c) There would be considerable difficulty, as stated above, 
in obtaining the agreement of manufacturers to one 
particular design of apparatus due to the fear of losing 
their individuality. 

(d) Difficulty would be experienced in reconciling the 
divergent views of Gas Undertakings, with respect to 
particular types of apparatus. 


Degree of Standardization 


There are many directions in which a degree of partial 
standardization could be effectively carried out. In this 
regard I cannot do better than reiterate the remarks I made 
at the B.C.G.A. Conference at Brighton in 1939, when I 
said: 

““T have expressed the view on several occasions that the 
form of standardization which will prove of most value 
in promoting the domestic load is not that which 
involves the laying down of close specifications of per- 
formance, materials and design, but rather the 
avoidance in a given design of individual requests for 
slight modifications. Such alterations are costly and 
defeat the effort made to keep down costs by bulk 
production. For every manufacturer to make the same 
type of appliances would put an end to progress.” 


RATIONAL STANDARDIZATION 


I propose to amplify the foregoing statement, since partial 
standardization—or what I prefer to call rational standardiza- 
tion—has much to recommend it. As an indication of what 
I have in mind, I outline hereunder various component items, 
comprising a gas cooker and a gas fire, which can be divided 
into two classes: 


(i) Those for which standardization offers considerable 
advantages and relatively few disadvantages. 


(ii) Those for which standardization has the advantage of 
simplifying stocks and servicing, but would suffer to 
a greater or lesser extent from the disadvantages already 
indicated. 


If general agreement to such a scheme as the rational 
standardization of ‘the items indicated in Column (i), Table 1, 
could be achieved, this would represent a distinct advance 
and should lead to the objects we all have in mind, namely: 


(a) To enable manufacturers to produce appliances on the 
most expeditious and economical lines. 
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TABLE 1.—Clatsification of Gas Appliance Components 


| 
| 


(i) Standardization presents great 
advantages and practically no dis- 
advantages. 


(ii) Standardization may present 
certain disadvantages. 


Gas COOKERS 


. Governors : Construction. | 1. Taps. 
Dimensions. } 
Outlet pressures. | 2. Burners: Boiling. 
, | Grilling. 
. Fixed Injectors : Dimensions. | Oven. 
Method of indi- | Methods of ignition. 
cating jet sizes. 
Calorific value 
ranges. 


3. Hot Plate : Height. 


3. Top Bars. 


| 
| 
| 4. Oven Grids and Gates: Cake 
tray dimensions. 

| 

| 

| 

} 

| 


. Oven Sizes: Four sizes suggested 
for domestic purposes. 


. Oven Type: Side Burners or 
single back burner. 
Top or bottom flue. 

. Flue Spigot Sizes. 
. Thermostat: External design 

. Thermostat : Temperature. } and method of mounting. 
Uniform calibration | 
and method of indi- | 
cation. | 
| 


Gas FIRES 


. Governor : Construction and di- . Taps. 
mensions. 
Outlet pressure. 





. Burners : Automatic ignition’de- 
vices. 
. Fixed Injectors : Dimensions. 
Method of indi- . Radiants: or heating elements 
cating jet sizes. (for reflector-type 
Calorific value fires). 
ranges. 


. Flue Spigot Size: also height 
from floor level. 


. Minimum Performance. 


- Overall Dimensions. 


Gas WATER HEATERS AND OTHER APPARATUS 





The particulars regarding gas fires indicated above apply equally to radiators 
and portable heaters as well as to water heaters, with the possible exception 
of overall dimensions. 


(b) To provide simplified fitting and maintenance by Gas 
Undertakings. 


(c) As a result of (a) and (b), to ensure the most effective 
service to the consumer. 


I would emphasize that this system of rational standardiza- 
tion would leave perfect freedom to individual manufacturers 
in the design and development of appliances. This, I think, 
is necessary in order that a reasonably wide choice of design, 
finish, colour, etc., of appliances should be made available to 
the consumer. Such freedom of design would also admit of 
the introduction of improvements and new developments; the 
adoption, for example, of luminous burners or solid hot plates, 
should these be considered desirable and practicable. 

Space will not allow of the detailed analysis of the reasons 
for including the several items in the scheme of rational 
standardization, the advantages of which will be apparent, but 
certain items might be instanced: 


Thermostats.—It would be of extreme value, for example, 
if all thermostats fitted on ovens supplied by the various 
makers in this country could be standardized with respect to 
temperature ranges and a uniform method of indicating 
numbers. As is well known, some makers at present use 
numerals and others the letters of the alphabet.. Such a 
standardization would enable universal reference to be made 
to the thermostat numbers in cookery books, recipes in 
periodicals, etc. 


Governors.—Similarly with regard to governors. The 
adoption of constant pressure governors and fixed nipples in 
certain types of gas cookers has proved most satisfactory, and 
sufficient experience has been gained to merit their inclusion 
in any scheme of rational standardization. This is a typical 
instance of consistent and reliable service given to the gas 
user, the performance of the appliance being precisely the 
same at whatever time it is put into use and irrespective of 
any fluctuations in gas pressure. In this regard, mention 
should be made of the standardization of calorific values, 
discussed in the Paper by Sir Frederick West (p. 3). If four 
standards of calorific value could be decided upon and uni- 
versally adopted, the number of sizes of fixed nipples would 
be considerably reduced. 
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Cooker Sizes—The accumulated experience of gas 
appliance manufacturers and Gas Undertakings should make 
it possible to indicate the sizes of gas cooker ovens and also 
the hotplate accommodation to satisfy all the demands of 


the domestic gas consumer. I suggest that four sizes of | 


domestic gas cooking ranges should be sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the gas-consuming public after the war. 

Gas appliance manufacturers should agree to limit the 
number of patterns of domestic cooking ranges which they 
would produce in the post-war period. 


STANDARDIZATION COMMITTEE 


The whole question of post-war cooker development should, 
in my opinion, be fully considered by a Committee repre- 
sentative of the gas appliance manufacturers and represen- 
tatives of Gas Undertakings. A good deal of work has 
already been carried out by Technical Committee GS/12, 
Domestic Gas Appliances, of the British Standards Institution. 
The personnel of this Committee comprises representatives 
from the laboratories of several gas appliance manufac- 
turers and also representatives from Gas Undertakings, and 
might form the nucleus of a Committee to consider the whole 
question of rational standardization of appliances for post- 
war use. No time, however, should be lost in the Industry 
as a whole arriving at decisions concerning sizes, specifications, 
etc., as already appliances for post-war development are under 
consideration by many manufacturers. 

An instance of the value of such collaboration is shown 
by a study of the C.P. (Certified Performance) scheme in 
operation in America during the last few years. I would 
recommend the consideration of such a scheme to any 
National Committee which may be set up to consider the 
question of standardization of domestic gas appliances in this 
country. 


SHORT LIFE COOKERS 


A good deal has been said and written in recent years as 
to the general standard of construction of cookers and other 
apparatus. One school of thought suggests that gas appliances 
should be constructed of a less robust character than those 
hitherto manufactured in this country, pointing out that in 
America and on the Continent of Europe gas appliances are 
designed and manufactured to give a much shorter life than 
those of British construction. 

This is a highly controversial point, and in endeavouring 
to arrive at a solution we must bear in mind that if 
the time payment period on higher-priced appliances is to be 
- lengthened, as has been done by many Undertakings quoting 
terms covering seven or ten years, appliances must be so 
designed and constructed as to give good service with little 
maintenance cost for those periods. 

On the other hand, the purchasing power of the public in 
the post-war period will, I think, call for a streamlined labour- 
saving cooker constructed on the most economical lines but 
of such a character as will enable it to be used with confidence 
for at least seven years without undue maintenance costs, 
as I feel that the hire-purchase system of placing out gas 
appliances will again become an important feature of gas 
sales development in post-war years. 


STANDARDIZATION OF PRICES 


I offer no apologies for including a reference to the 
standardization of prices, without which any scheme of 
rational standardization would be incomplete. Reference has 
been made in Papers during recent years to the difference in 
prices of the same appliance charged by neighbouring Gas 
Undertakings, and the consequent doubts and annoyance 
engendered in the minds of consumers. Universal stan- 
dardization of prices might not be practicable, but I would 
certainly urge that a scheme of rational standardization should 
include at least regional standard prices for gas appliances. 


CONCLUSION 


As previously mentioned, proposals for certain standards 
of appliances have been discussed on many occasions, and 
conferences have been organized for their consideration. If 
rational standardization is agreed upon, what are we going 
to do about it? Definite action must be taken and this will 
require the goodwill of gas appliance manufacturers and 
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leaders of industry so that they may collaborate with a view 
to the scheme being put into effective operation. 

In this respect there must be a certain amount of giye-and- 
take between individual manufacturers and between the 
manufacturers and the Gas Undertakings, and when any 
measure of standardization, small or large, is decided upon, it 
is essential that Gas Undertakings (the buyers) should not 
expect the manufacturers to vary standard components in 
order to satisfy their own particular whim or fancy. The 
remedy might be regarded as resting with manufacturers who 
can refuse to modify their appliances, but in the past manu- 
facturers have hesitated to do so at the threat of the buyer 
to take his business elsewhere. 

I would extend this plea to all concerned in the post-war 
progress of the Gas Industry to collaborate in the fullest 
measure in the rational standardization of domestic gas 
appliances and to be prepared to sink their individual pre- 
judices if such standardization is adopted, doing their utmost 
to ensure its universal adoption and success. 


V POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL GAS 


By H. R. Hems, Assoc.M.Inst.Gas E., Superintendent, 
Industrial Heating Section, City of Birmingham Gas 
Department 


The effect of the present conflict upon the industry of the 
country has, of course, been to gear it to maximum output 
conditions, which, it will be appreciated, is a desideratum 
from the point of view of fuel economy. 

The effect on the Gas Industry has been to place the demand 
for gas for industrial purposes on a level which might have 
taken years of patient work on the part of industrial service 
engineers, representing both Gas Undertakings and gas 
furnace and appliance manufacturers, to achieve. History has 
again repeated itself! At the commencement of the last war, 
industrial gas development, only in its infancy, was given 
an impetus enabling it to achieve in four years a place in 
fuel utilization which might never have been obtained under 
ordinary commercial conditions. 

A feature of the present state of supply of gas to industry 
is the possibility in any area of temporary cessation of supply 
or detrimental interference with pressure conditions within 
a factory, which, strangely enough, has made many executives 
realize more than ever before the value of the town gas 
supply. In some cases it is known that a considerable time, 
even extending over years, has been necessary for a firm to 
consider the adoption of town gas for the processes in their 
works requiring heat—all the arguments of advantages over 
other forms of fuel having had to be used, with probably 
very little expression of appreciation when the installation 
has been completed. 

One has been more than gratified by the expression of many 
executives as to the necessity of the gas supply when under 
temporary dislocation, and more than surprised at the number 
of firms which have wanted a supply when there has been 
the possibility of other fuel sources failing them. 

The Gas Industry can regard increasing loads and such 
expressions as to their value as the achievements of many 
years of effort on the part of its scientists, engineers, salesmen 
and publicists in the investigation, design and presentation of 
town gas-fired furnaces and equipment for industrial heating 
processes. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


Achievement is always a responsibility: having gained such 
a position, the Gas Industry will be assailed more than ever 
when hostilities cease, and a brief survey of the conditions 
which, in the writer’s opinion, may exist, should assist in the 
planning of future policy. 

Reports of large increases in the demand for industrial gas 
come from all Gas Undertakings in a position to supply. 
The large Undertakings are probably not finding difficulty in 
supplying owing to reduction in demand due to black-out, 
evacuation, and other causes; some of them have even found 
total outputs on the increase. Smaller Undertakings, 
especially those situated in the manufacturing areas of the 
country, have found, owing to increased consumptions of 
existing factories and to the dispersal of factories into their 
areas, relatively enormous demands being made on their out- 
put capacity—in many instances to the extent of having to 
refuse further attractive loads. 
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CONDENSERS 








Whessoe may fairly claim that their w.W 
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W.W-D. ELECTRO-DETARRERS. The 
W.W-D. Electro-Detarrer jgives the highest 
possible efficiency of tar fog removal, sets up a 
negligible pressure drop, requires small power 
and is completely safe and reliable. Whessoe’s 
latest type of Electro-Detarrer incorporates 
new features which have wide appeal. 


CONDENSERS. Besides Whessoe horizontal 
water tube condensers of the high efficiency 
type, Whessoe are building vertical tube types 
giving the advantage of high rate of heat trans- 
fer with ease of cleaning—water recirculation 
systems for either type are installed. 


WASHERS & SCRUBBERS. The many multi- 
stage Whessoe Washer-Scrubbers and other 
types of washing and scrubbing apparatus for 
ammonia and benzole removal are examples of 
Whessoe work in this category. 

PURIFIER & PURIFIER PREHEATERS. Many 
forms of oxide purification apparatus are avail- 
able and examples of Whessoe Purifiers may be 
seen at leading works throughout the country. 


Please write for comprehensive catalogue. 
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Here are circumstances which set a post-war problem affect- 
ing industrial gas supply. Will the concentration of factories 
continue in confined areas with surrounding residential areas, 
or will the future bring a return of population to the cities 
and place the factories in areas surrounding such cities? The 
trend will be decided by social policy after hostilities cease, 
but it is suggested that the smaller Gas Undertakings will 
be far more interested in the industrial load than may have 
been the case in the past. However much dispersal there 
may be, certain areas will never lose their special character- 
istics as manufacturing centres. It is inconceivable that 
the large manufacturing cities in the North and Midlands 
could lose all their industries, but they might lose sufficient to 
have an effect on the gas load; hence there will be a great 
need to concentrate effort on the retention or extension of 
loads which remain available in those areas. 

Prior to hostilities, the returns of many Gas Undertakings 
revealed a rising percentage of gas sold for industrial pur- 
poses. These percentages have no doubt risen sharply in 
recent months. As the value of town gas for industrial work 
has now been so widely recognized by manufacturers, it 
seems logical that (i) Gas Undertakings should set their policies 
to maintain and still further extend its use, and (ii) that a 
national fuel policy should be instituted which takes full 
cognizance of the remarkable development of the use of gas 
in industry. 


Extension of Use of Gas 


Many of the larger and some of the smaller Gas Under- 
takings have realized the value of this load for years, and 
have fostered its development in assisting the improvement of 
furnaces and apparatus for its use, and given special service 
to industrial consumers... There are still many Undertakings, 
however, which make little or no attempt to retain and increase 
such load. Developments which take place in other parts 
of the country are bound to mean that these latter Under- 
takings obtain certain loads, but these might easily be 
extended. 


National Fuel Policy 


On many occasions within the circles of the Gas Industry 
and other industrial fuel supplying industries, and the scientific 
and general press, references are made to the need for a more 
scientific outlook in respect of the nation’s fuel, and after the 
war there will be a greater need than ever for fuel utilization— 
particularly so far as its utilization in industry is concerned— 
to be placed in its proper perspective. 

The first consideration should, of course, be the use of 
our own national resources to the fullest extent. A reversion 
to the use of raw coal is unlikely in many industries in these 
days of scientific production, particularly as in modern pro- 
duction methods heat treatment applications are placed as 
close as possible to the general line of production. The 
manufacturer will use the most convenient form of fuel to 
meet the situation, sometimes without even reference to the 
economics of competing fuels. ‘ Back to coal through gas” 
has already advanced with considerable momentum, and with 
a stronger national backing would make greater headway. 

It has always appeared unsatisfactory that a nation which 
has natural fuel available should be purchasing from over- 
seas before making the fullest use of its own resources, and 
at the same time having to pay for the enforced idleness of 
many workers engaged in its own fuel industry. This is not 
to be taken as a biased view of a competitor, as one realizes 
from experience that on the basis of scientific production 
already mentioned, imported fuels have a most valuable place 
in industry. One contends that all fuels, whether home- 
produced or imported, should be applied in the most scientific, 
practical, and economic way to the various demands of the 
heavy and light industries of the country. This would 
necessitate a survey of the whole field of industrial fuel 
application, but the value of a balanced allocation of fuels 
would assist the nation’s economic programme in peace time. 

The present war is already revealing the need for such an 
allocation, and the force of circumstances is probably giving 
a lead to what should obtain later by encouraging the greatest 
use of home-produced fuels. Needless competition between 
imported and horme-produced fuels should be eliminated, and 
competition between home-produced fuels and energy can be 
reduced by a proper appreciation on the part of fuel suppliers 
of the requirements of an industry on technical and economic 
grounds. 
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Town gas as an industrial fuel will have to be ready to 
take its place amongst its competitors—whether home pro- 
duced or brought from overseas. These competitors have 
increased their prestige and value on both technical and 
economic grounds, and where continuity of supply is obtained 
throughout the present situation, this advantage will weigh 
with the manufacturer when fuels are under consideration. 
Thus, it will be more than ever necessary, if we desire to 
increase the use of town gas in industry, in the first place 
to assist in every way the development, research and improve- 
ment in design of furnaces and apparatus for its utilization, 
and secondly, to endeavour to set a price policy. 

One of the great disadvantages of general development 
of the use of industrial gas has been the varying charges in 
different parts of the country. Is it too much to hope that 
a more uniform price policy might be adopted, particularly 
for certain processes which are common to the whole country? 
It would be greatly appreciated by executives who value 
the industrial load. This has possibilities of improving load 
factor in relation to works gas-making capacity and distri- 
bution, which would result in a reduction of overhead charges; 
this, generally, with a low cost of servicing and many other 
factors, should lead to the tariffs for industrial gas being 
brought to a level at which it would be in a better position 
to compete with other sources of fuel. 

With all the achievements of scientist and designer, there 
always comes a stage in negotiations for new business when 
the cost of fuel has to be considered, and a carefully con- 
sidered tariff scale is essential. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Reference has been made to the development of gas-fired 
furnaces, research into combustion characteristics, and 
improvement in design of furnaces and industrial gas 
apparatus, and consideration may now be given to the lines 
along which these may progress. 

Industries have always put forward the basis for the develop- 
ment of furnace practice by communicating their needs to 
furnace makers, or more recently, since they have taken a 
greater interest in the correct utilization of their commodity, 
to suppliers of fuel or energy. Our means of contact with 
manufacturers must therefore be maintained by personnel with 
the necessary training in industrial processes, in order to 
obtain first-hand information on change of process or new 
processes which may affect existing gas furnace practice. 
necessitating new technique in furnace development. Research 
into the application of gas to the new process may then have 
to be made by the Gas Industry, with the collaboration of the 
furnace maker, leading to revised and new designs of furnaces 
and appliances. 


An Industrial Laboratory 


Interchange of ideas and experience in gas furnaces and 
application practice, which has taken place in the past through 
the Industrial Gas Centres, will have to continue, and the 
work of their co-ordinating Committee must be widened con- 
siderably. Industrial gas engineers have, with certain 
exceptions, sprung from within the Gas Industry. If the 
development of the industrial gas load is to make progress, 
such engineers should become more in the nature of specialists 
in individual trades and processes, and, with the exception of 
the large Undertakings, their training and experience should 
be at the disposal of more than one Gas Undertaking. This 
may mean the setting up of a laboratory for research and 
testing of furnaces and industrial appliances, suggestions 
regarding which have already been put forward. 

The use of such a laboratory and the results of its work 
should be available to the Gas Industry as a whole, including 
furnace and apparatus makers, who should find such an 
institution of value, particularly after the initial arrangements 
with regard to new designs have been completed. 

Excellent new ideas and designs are often condemned by 
a user because they have been “tried out” on him, and a 
laboratory incorporating the work of designer, maker, fuel 
supplier and user would prove of the greatest value and 
tend to reduce the possibility of trial runs being failures. 
Some of the larger Gas Undertakings are already working 
along these lines and have proved their value, especially 
where contacts with the Undertakings’ industrial consumers 
are sufficiently strong to obtain their confidence on new 
developments. 
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Improvements in Furnace Design 


Industry is always changing methods of manufacture to 
provide for current demands, and fuel suppliers must meet 
these changes or leave the business to competitors. 

Increased speed of production and cleanliness of the product 
during any heat-treatment process seem to be predominant 
features of changes in heat treatment, and are likely to remain 
so. It would then appear that the furnace of the future 
must embody characteristics meeting these demands; in other 
words, to fulfil the first condition, as heat-treatment operations 
have usually very definite time factors, it must become a 
machine as well as a furnace to reduce handling time. Gas 
furnace makers ure already producing furnaces to meet the 
demand for continuous production. The fact that in the 
design of many competitive fuel furnaces town gas is 
imperative in order to provide the atmosphere necessary to 
give cleanliness of production, whether in its ordinary state 
or refined, indicates that the Gas Industry has a primary 
product suitable for meeting the second demand—that of 
cleanliness. 

Tubular heating and the development of gas “ atmosphere ” 
plants were developed to a practical state just prior to the 
war, and such developments have proved their value in war 
production, which, of necessity, takes advantage of all previous 
experience and applies a rigid test. They can both be 
developed to a greater extent when war ceases. 

As one instance of a special process one may take the 
increased use of light alloys, particularly in aircraft pro- 
duction, which offers a fine field of development, research 
and improvement in gas furnace design and practice after 
the war. In furnaces for the forging and heat treatment of 
these alloys, the use of some “ medium ” in the form of liquid 
salts or moving heated air is now accepted practice, and sets 
a line of development for the future which is full of 
possibilities. Already it can be seen that the liquid medium 
is likely to be displaced in many operations by air as the 
heat-transferring medium, not as yet, of course, where liquid 
salts are used as the high-temperature media in the case of 
high-speed steel tools, or where some definite transfer of a 
chemical nature takes place, as, for example, cyanide and 
other salts used as carburizing agents for steels. 

Temperatures in which moving air is used as a medium 
of heat transfer are at present of a comparatively low range; 
in the light alloy industry these are usually of the order of 
535°C. There seems little reason to doubt that with the 
collaboration of research and design engineers, the level of 
the temperature range can be raised considerably, bringing 
in extra fields of industrial gas application. 

Town gas has shown that with suitable instruments it can 
provide all the control of temperature vital to the use of 
air as a heating medium, and with correct application there 
is no reason why it should not meet new and higher tempera- 
ture developments; in fact, having overcome difficulties with 
regard to the lower range in which any incandescent mass 
is difficult to utilize, it should be readily adaptable to the 
higher temperature ranges where refractory materials would 
essentially have to be employed in the combustion chambers. 

The recent work of the British Standards Institution on 
Standard Specifications for Furnaces will have to be applied 
in the future. The possibilities of improvement in efficiencies 
of the more ordinary types of furnaces, for which there will 
always be a demand, are by no means exhausted. Work on 
outside finish is very necessary; the presentation of final 
furnace design in suitable external casings has been the subject 
of much discussion by the Industrial Gas Centres Committee, 
and recently considerable improvement has taken place. The 
greater appreciation of the value of the work of a furnace 
on the part of the user enables the price to be obtained, 
justifying finish of a more engineering character than has 
been the case with many gas furnaces installed in the past. 


Improvements in Burners and Appliances 


Much work still remains to be done on the smaller types 
of burners and appliances, the consumptions of which 
mount to large figures when taken in the aggregate, and 
probably constitute a main source of application for 
industrial loads in many districts. These appliances are often 
overlooked when work on the larger types of furnaces is 
discussed, but they are always of considerable importance in 
the industrial gas scheme. 

It would be possible to extend these references consider- 
ably to include gas carburizing, gas for power development, 
both stationary and mobile, and many other possible develop- 
ments of gas used in industry. 
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Thanks are due to Mr. A. W. Smith, General Manager 
and Secretary of the City of Birmingham Gas Department, 
and to Dr. C. M. Walter, Engineer in Charge, Industrial 
Research Laboratories, Birmingham, for permission to 
present these few notes, which have been. made during active 
working with manufacturers on town gas utilization in 
industry on both large and small installations under the 
exigencies of war-time conditions. 


VI THE FUTURE GROUPING OF GAS 
UNDERTAKINGS 


By W. Moncrieff Carr, O.B.E., T.D., M.Inst.Gas E., Managing 
Director, United Kingdom Gas Corporation Limited, Man- 
chester 


If a review of the past twenty-five years has not convinced 
the majority of responsible administrators in the Gas Industry 
of the necessity for the grouping of Gas Undertakings, the 
circumstances arising from the life-and-death struggle upon 
which we are at present engaged will have brought realization 
to many of the necessity for closer co-operation and working. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING GROUPING 


It is, perhaps, unfortunate that our Industry came into 
being on a parochial basis, and that the areas of Gas Under- 
takings were constructed to coincide with the areas of Local 
Boards, of Townships and Parishes which were constituted 
Lighting Authorities. Throughout the last century, the cir- 
cumstance of our Statutory limitations has tended to operate 
against grouping and co-ordination in suitable geographical 
areas, however desirable or necessary it may have been. 

Another factor which has tended to restrict centralization 
and amalgamation is that whilst our services were originally 
solely for the purpose of providing illumination, our function 
has changed to that of a supplier of fuel, and because of 
innate conservatism—which almost inevitably exists in 
industries and other organizations of long standing—our out- 
look has tended to be restricted, and we have usually thought 
in terms of supplying relatively small quantities of gas per 
consumer. 

Commercial and economic considerations of recent years 
have shown that it is not enough to supply a demand, but 
that a demand should be created by a broad conception 
of the development, extension and improvement of a com- 
modity or service. 

Generally speaking, the gas consumer is not interested in 
the Undertaking from which he receives his supply; he buys 
a commodity with its accompanying service, and his estima- 
tion and appreciation of gas service as a whole is dependent 
upon what he receives, irrespective of whether he is served 
by a large or a small Undertaking. 

It is essential, if our Industry is to expand—as it should 
and must in a country so rich in bituminous coal—that the gas 
supply service in all areas, rural, suburban, and metropolitan, 
should be maintained on an equitably high standard. This 
implies a better distribution of highly-trained and specialist 
brains in the Industry generally. 

The day of the small Undertaking operating as a separately- 
controlled unit in a restricted area has passed, and the 
problem of co-ordination and grouping of all such units must 
be a first consideration of our Industry after the war. 

The problem of post-war reconstruction is dependent, to 
a great extent, upon fuel, and the National plan must provide 
for the economic use of coal. 


CENTRALIZATION OF MANUFACTURE AND TECHNICAL SERVICE 


The Gas Industry must fight for proper recognition of the 
service and function it can fulfil, not operating as it has done 
with a multiplicity of small Undertakings serving restricted 
areas with gas at relatively high prices, but amalgamated and 
grouped for the centralization of manufacture in large and 
economic gas-making units linked up to ring main distri- 
bution systems, to ensure a supply of constant quality, purity 
and pressure. 

No less important is the technical service to be rendered to 
the consumer, both domestic and industrial, and finally, co- 
ordination of sales and commercial activity. It cannot be 
gainsaid that the electrical grid has proved of great advantage 


. in raising the standard of electricity supply, particularly in 


urban and rural areas, and whilst some of the larger electrical 
undertakings have complained that the grid has brought little 
direct advantage to them, I believe it is appreciated that the 
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improvement of electricity supply service is general through- 
out the Country, and so proves of advantage to the industry 
as a whole. 

In the Gas Industry we stand or fall together, and most 
of the efficient Gas Undertakings, however high a standard 
they have maintained, will frequently be measured by the 
less efficient service rendered by Undertakings in other parts 
of the Country; this is particularly so in modern days of rapid 
transport, when the population is no longer static. 

The greatest deterrent to grouping in the past has been 
a fear on the part of Local Authority Committees, Boards 
of Directors, and Managements, that their own positions may 
be disturbed or of less importance in a combined organization. 
This is true in a measure with regard to the first two, but 
in such grouping as has been carried out, the tendency 
generally has been to increase the scope, and afford wider 
opportunities for service and experience to Managements, 
both technical and administrative. 

Grouping has, to some extent, been effected by the opera- 
tion of Holding Companies, although the co-ordinated services 
provided vary from the almost negligible to extensive technical 
and sales service by centralized staffs. Grouping has also 
been effected by the acquisition of neighbouring small Under- 
takings by their larger neighbours, and linking up with most 
advantageous results. It is, in the Author’s opinion, 
desirable that definite area plans should be formulated for 
the purpose of grouping, and where justified by the density 
of population, the linking up of Undertakings. 

In the case of the United Kingdom Gas Corporation 
Limited, a central organization has been set up for the pur- 
pose of rendering specialist technical, administrative and 
sales assistance. Where neighbouring Undertakings have 
been acquired, they have been, or were in the process of being, 
amalgamated; this latter work is temporarily suspended under 
war conditions. 


DISTRIBUTION COMPANIES 


A third method of grouping is that effected by the West 
Yorkshire Gas Distribution Company, which is the first 
Undertaking of its kind in this Country authorized to buy 
gas from coke ovens and Gas Undertakings, and distribute 
and sell to Gas Undertakings only which are connected to 
the system. It is operating as a Statutory Undertaking, and 
has already proved of inestimable advantage in maintaining 
existing gas plants at their maximum output, and making 
available not only cheaper gas, but, more important, gas 
of constant quaiity and purity, to the smallest Undertakings 
connected to the system. 

The West Yorkshire Gas Distribution Company is now 
operating miles of high-pressure mains ranging in size from 
4 in. to 18 in. The system operates with an initial maximum 
pressure of 35 lb. per sq.in., and constituent Companies of 
the United Kingdom Gas Corporation Limited are at present 
linked up to the system. In addition, coke oven plants are or 
will be supplying purified gas to the distribution Company. 

The retention of local coke markets in the areas of the 
Undertakings which have ceased to manufacture, is provided 
for by arrangement to take coke on special merchants’ terms 
from the ovens supplying gas. These arrangements are 
facilitated by the co-ordination already achieved through the 
National and District Coke Associations. 

There are many areas where similar linking-up of Com- 
panies might be set up for the better and more complete 
utilization of the largest and most efficient plants in the area, 
and the general improvement of gas service in the smaller 
areas. Such schemes need not necessarily envisage the use 
of coke oven gas, but where coke oven gas is available it 
could and should be brought into the system; in other words, 
carbonizing plants, of both gas works and coke ovens, should 
be co-ordinated on a sound geographical basis. Distribution 
Companies are a cheap and efficient method of effecting group- 
ing in an easier way than by actual amalgamation. 

In the case of Local Authority Undertakings supplying 
gas to or taking from such a Company, they could be repre- 
sented by members appointed to the Board of the Company. 
This is not-a new suggestion, and in the case of one 
amalgamation of a publicly-owned Gas Board serving two 
Municipal Boroughs, and one Urban District, and a neigh- 
bouring Gas Company also serving a Borough and an Urban 
District, the ‘constitution of the amalgamated Undertaking 
provided for the representation of the Local Authorities on 
the Board of Directors; this arrangement has proved most 
satisfactory in operation, and it is particularly advantageous 
in that the Local Authorities are kept fully informed by their 
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own representative as to the conduct of the gas service in 
their area. 


THE FUTURE 


It has been indicated that there are within the Industry 
very divergent views as to its scope in the future. The manu- 
facture of gas in large units, and its distribution as a fuel for 
domestic and industrial purposes on the widest possible basis, 
will enable it to be sold at prices more than competitive with 
other fuels when all factors are taken into account, par- 
ticularly efficiency and utilization. 

Assuming that the necessity for grouping and co-ordination 
is generally admitted, the question will be asked: “ How can 
it be effected, having regard to the existing structure of the 
Industry, and will it be possible to overcome local prejudices 
and sectional interests? ” 

It would appear that, generally speaking, interests are so 
diverse that they can only be brought into line if a National 
scheme were prepared under the zegis of the appropriate 
Government Department. Such a scheme would envisage 
the appointment of Commissioners for the purpose of holding 
regional enquiries, and for the purpose of formulating plans 
for definite regional groups. Such groups need not necessarily 
provide for the linking-up of the Undertakings by high- 
pressure systems, although it is remarkable how this can be 
effected on an economic basis with a relatively small quantity 
of gas, as the costs of production in small units allow a 
substantial margin as a set-off against the cost of linking- 
up. Grouping might equally well be effected by Holding 
Companies which could be made Statutory, by co-operative 
bodies such as Joint Boards providing common services of 
a technical and other specialized nature, and co-ordinating 
commercial and sales policy in the group, or by a combination 
of these methods. 

It would appear that, despite the heavy demands which 
war conditions at present-make upon us, we should apply 
our minds to this problem of post-war reconstruction forth- 
with, and that the necessary surveys might be put in hand 
by a co-ordinating Committee or Committees drawn from 
our National Bodies as they at present exist. We cannot 
afford to look behind, and our future will largely depend 
upon the breadth of our vision, and our ability to formulate 
plans for co-ordination, independent of all sectional or per- 
sonal interests. 

In this Paper, which has been somewhat hastily drafted, 
no attempt is made to indicate the many advantages that 
would result from co-ordinated working in geographical 
groups and areas. Not the least important is that it would 
result in the recruitment of a higher standard of personnel, 
and it would be possible to offer a proper reward to secure 
the services of men for the great variety of specialized duties 
which require special training, and whose employment would 
be spread over the operation of a wider field than is at 
present afforded in the majority of Gas Undertakings. 


VII THE CO-ORDINATION OF THE CARBONIZING 
INDUSTRIES 


By G. E. Foxwell, D.Sc., M.Inst.Gas E. 


Professor Wyld’s Universal Dictionary defines the verb “to 
co-ordinate” as (i) “To bring into logical or organic rela- 
tions’, and (ii) “To bring into such relation that the things 
co-ordinated take part in a common action”. The discussion 
of possible methods of bringing the carbonizing industries 
into logical or organic relation with one another so that they 
take common action involves issues so far-reaching that within 
the allowable limits of space it is not possible to do more than 
indicate the broad outlines. The varied ownership of the 
carbonizing industries, comprising Gas Companies, munici- 
palities, collieries and low-temperature carbonizing concerns— 
all frequently having divergent interests—increases the com- 
plexity of the problem. 


THE DESIRABILITY OF CO-ORDINATION 
Co-ordination is necessary or desirable for several reasons: 
(a) For efficient utilization of the national coal resources. 

E. V. Evans* has shown that carbonization conserves 
coal. Thus, a National Fuel Policy should greatly 
increase the quantity of coal carbonized. But this 
policy will only be sound if all the products are utilized 
to full advantage, an objective which can only be 
attained by co-operation among the industries con- 
cerned. 


* J. Soc. Arts, 1939, 86, 530. 
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(6) To prevent unnecessary inter-competition. 

(c) To promote mutual prosperity by a common sales policy 
and by regulation of production to meet market con- 
ditions. 


CO-ORDINATION AND THE CONSUMER 


Co-ordination must take into account the markets served by 
the carbonizing industries, since the objectives of co-ordination 
must be related to the requirements of the consumers. 


The Gas Industry 


The Gas Industry load is divided into: domestic, 60 to 70 
per cent; commercial, 10 to 20 per cent; industrial, 10 to 20 
per cent; public lighting, 5 per centt. Most industries require 
cheap gas. For domestic and commercial uses some gas 
can be sold at luxury prices§, but the way to considerable 
expansion in the Gas Industry lies in lowering the price 
of gas relatively to the total cost of living. This policy will 
lead to the all-gas house, the greatest single opportunity 
before the Gas Industry in our generation. Consumers also 
require coke and hitherto the combination of gas and coke has 
operated in most districts greatly to the advantage of each, 
making the “ all-gas-products ” house practicable as at Kensal 
House and Sassoon House. Difficulties in coke disposal met 
in certain Northern districts are primarily due to deficiencies 
in methods of coke marketing. 

The Gas Industry’s objective must therefore be to retain its 
present advantageous service to the consumer together with a 
reduction in the relative price of gas, objectives which demand 
also a strong coke and by-products market. 


The Coke Oven Industry 


The coke oven industry must supply coke to the iron and 
steel industry and also serve the “ general’ coke market. A 
sale for the gas must be found at a reasonable price if the 
economics of a modern coking plant are to be sound*, and 
in the interests of coal conservation. 

A self-contained iron and steel works comprising blast 
furnaces, steel furnaces and rolling mills utilizes the whole of 
the combustible gas produced in its operations. Although the 
British iron and steel industry has lately been reorganized, by 
no means all works are self-contained, the steel works being 
separated geographically from the blast furnaces, and the blast 
furnaces from the coke ovens. Furnace coke is thus made 
(a) in ovens situated at steel works where the gas is wholly 
used internally, (5) in ovens situated at steel works where only 
part of the gas is used internally, and (c) at collieries where 

‘none of the surplus gas is efficiently utilized internally. 

The iron and steel industry requires a fluctuating supply of 
coke according to the state of trade. A governing principle 
is that sufficient coking capacity must always be available in 
the country to provide the coke needed for this industry. 

While only Gas Undertakings may sell gas, the coke market 
has been open to all to sell fuel in it at whatever price the 
supplier cares to charge. This led to price-cutting and a very 
unsatisfactory position which was partly corrected by co- 
ordination before the war. Coke ovens serving the “ general ” 
coke market may either do so as an adjunct to the production 
of furnace coke or may make coke wholly for that market. 


The fluctuating supply of oven coke to the general market. 


caused by the demands of the iron and steel industry is a 
difficulty which co-ordination must be designed to correct. 

Both the Gas Industry and the coke oven industry supply 
coke to the export market. These activities are already co- 
ordinated and this co-operation must be maintained and the 
scope of its operations extended after the war. 

The general objectives of the coke oven industry must thus 
be to secure a reasonably remunerative outlet for its gas 
and to extend the demand for coke. 


Low-Temperature Carbonization 


The low-temperature carbonizing industry produces a solid 
smokeless fuel, selling at high prices, which is popular when 
reasonably free from ash. The quantity of coal carbonized is 
small and it is as yet uncertain how far this branch of the 
industry will expand. The need for its expansion is a 
favourite theme of politicians, but from a fuel standpoint its 
justification appears only to lie in the provision of a solid 
smokeless fuel which can be burnt in existing grates designed 
originally for coal burning; as coke-burning grates become 





+ P.E.P. Report on the Gas Industey, 1939, P. 4! 
8 cf. Evans, E. V., Trans. Inst. Gas Eng., 1937- 33, 87, 797-8. 
* Bradley, G. W. ia and Foxwell, G. E.. ¥. Inst. Fuel, 1938, 11, 405. 
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more general the necessity for such highly combustible fuel 
will disappear in favour of a less combustible fuel based on 
high-temperature carbonization of:selected coals plus activa- 
tion. Co-ordination will thus primarily concern the gas and 
coke oven industries. 


INTERNAL CO-ORDINATION 


It is here laid down as a proposition that industries which 
are to be inter-co-ordinated must first be themselves internally 
co-ordinated. Co-ordination can be seriously hampered, and 
even wrecked, if any substantial proportion of either industry 
remains outside the arrangements made. 


Internal Co-ordination of the Coke Oven Industry 


The coke oven industry was largely composed of discrete 
units until the formation of the National Association of Coke 
and By-Product Plant Owners. All coke oven owners do not 
yet belong to the Association; moreover, its present scope is 
not sufficiently wide to deal effectively with the issue of co- 
ordination with the Gas Industry. The British Hard Coke 
Association was organized fully in May, 1940, with Govern- 
ment patronage, but for the duration of the war only. There 
is evidently need for the perpetuation of a body of this 
character which can co-ordinate production and disposal 
within the industry itself and which through its general Com- 
mittee can co-ordinate policy in such a way that the decision 
will be binding upon the industry as a whole. Colliery 
tradition seems inimical to the team spirit, but the British 
Hard Coke Association and the National Association of Coke 
and By-Product Plant Owners together afford ample basis and 
experience upon which a satisfactory organization can be 
built. 


Internal Co-ordination of the Gas Industry 


The Gas Industry is in little better case. It is not binding 
upon any Undertaking to accept the views of any controlling 
body. With increasing demand for specialist technical services 
in every walk of life, the day of the small Undertaking is 
passing. The chemical industry realized this after the last war, 
and although Imperial Chemical Industries Limited does not 
comprise the British chemical industry, it includes the major 
basic chemical industries, and Mond’s great merger has 
immensely strengthened the chemical industry both internally 
and in its foreign dealings. 

As a preliminary, though not perhaps an essential pre- 
liminary to inter-co-ordination, the Gas Industry should be 
unified. This might be effected on the general lines of the 
scheme proposed in the P.E.P. “ Report on the Gas Industry ” 
(1939) taking also into account the experience of the chemical 
industry. A merging of financial interests in one great concern 
might -be necessary, and an organization could be visualized 
in which a Central Board of Directors controlled the general 
policy of a number of large subsidiary regionally-organized 
Companies represented on the Central Board, each having its 
own Board of Directors, its own senior regional engineering 
staff, chemical staff, industrial gas department, gas sales 
organization, and so forth. These Boards in their turn would 
control the individual Gas Undertakings, which would retain 
their own staffs, engineers and managers, unless geographical 
or other considerations made it desirable that they should be 
directly merged with other Undertakings. The local engineer 
would thus retain his freedom in dealing with local problems, 
while policy would be directed from the centre and the local 
manager would receive all the skilled assistance he required 
in engineering, advertising, sales, and so forth. 

This proposal is on the lines of the development of modern 
industry in the last 25 years and thus contains nothing funda- 
mentally revolutionary. It is the logical development of the 
Holding Company movement of the past decade. It would 
facilitate co-ordination between the Gas Industry and all other 
cognate industries, including the electrical industry, the coke 
oven industry, the coal industry, and the chemical industry. 

Whilst it is believed that this type of organization would 
give strength and stability to the Gas Industry, a consumma- 
tion which the present war-time difficulties has surely shown 
to be desirable, co-ordination within the carbonizing industries 
could be secured without such far-reaching changes in the 
Gas Industry. The general tendency to concentrate the busi- 
ness of gas supply in the hands of a few large Undertakings 
or Holding Companies has already facilitated common action, 
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EADERSHIP in gas 
cooker design and 
efficiency achieved by 
Parkinson was the outcome, 
not only of skilled craftsman- 
ship, but of unvarying 
insistence on “quality first.” 
Now, in these vital days in 
our history, this quality in 
workmanship makes our 
contribution to the national 
war effort in the cause of 
justice and freedom a worthy 
one of which we can be 


proud. 


Our normal service is con- 


sequently limited, but we look 


forward with eagerness and 
confidence to the dawn of 
victory when we shall again 
be at liberty to serve the 
Industry to the utmost of our 
ability. 


Still in the 
HONT LINE 
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2 PARKINSON STOVE COMPANY LTD., BIRMINGHAM 9. London Showrooms : TERMINAL HOUSE, GROSVENOR GARDENS, S.W. 1. 
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a Vital Cog 


in Planning the 


WORKS CANTEEN 





Radiation Limited supply all the most modern designs of 
apparatus, including every requisite for complete canteens, 
with snack-bars and other accessories. 


The illustration opposite shows part of the canteen recently 
equipped by Radiation, for one of the largest Publishing 
works. 


Gas Undertakings receiving enquiries for the provision of 
equipment for bulk catering are offered the specialised 
assistance of Radiation Limited, whose experience in this 
field is long and varied. 


>. Ae 
Rddiation 
Large Scale Equipment 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 


7, STRATFORD PLACE, W.! 
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Ly these days of restricted 
manufacture and marketing 
of new apparatus for cooking 
and heating by Gas—and of 
shortage of man-power for 
the maintenance of existing 
installations—pre-war MAIN 
productions are living up to 
their well-known reputation for long life 
and dependable service. Thus they ease 
the work of Gas Officials and help to 


keep gas users satisfied. 


Although only limited supplies of new 
MAIN Appliances are available meantime, 
the usual high standard of workmanship 
is still rigidly maintained, and research 
is being conducted with a view to further 
development when normal times return. 


R. & A. MAIN LIMITED 
LONDON AND FALKIRK 


PORTABLE AND FIXING TYPES OF FIRES, 
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LARGE-SCALE APPARATUS FOR THE COOKING AND SERVING OF FOOD 
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and it should thus be possible to achieve a common co- 
ordination policy without setting up this elaborate organiza- 
tion which might take years to bring into being. 


INTER-CO-ORDINATION OF THE CARBONIZING INDUSTRIES 


Industries which have thus been themselves co-ordinated 
may then be co-ordinated with one another. The co-ordination 
must take the form of close working arrangements conceived 
and carried out in a spirit of mutual helpfulness to achieve the 
objectives set forth at the beginning of this Paper. Such 
common action will differ according to the product which is 
being considered. Gas, coke and by-products will therefore 
be considered separately. 


Co-ordination of Gas Supplies 


The principle underlying the co-ordination of gas supplies 
must be to make use of as much as possible of the surplus 
gas that exists in the country, from whatever source it may 
be derived, and to bring gas into the service of industry as 
widely as possible. The war has shown that concentrations of 
population are not necessarily advantageous. If we are to 
remove slums permanently there should be a development of 
garden cities, and this must involve spreading industry over a 
greater area. 

Under war conditions there is no difficulty in the disposal of 
surplus coke oven gas. After the war this situation will be 
changed because the demand for industrial gas will probably 
fall as industry relaxes from present production peaks. Gas 
Undertakings must also search for new outlets for gas. 

For these reasons and in the interests of national town 
planning, it is here suggested that the gas and coke oven 
industries together should set up a number of regional gas 
grids covering industrial areas. The purely residential and 
agricultural districts too far removed from a grid would be 
left to receive their supply from local works as at present. 

Some of the possible grids were considered favourably and 
in detail as long ago as 1934*. The Minority Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Gas Supplies in the West of Scot- 
land (1936) concluded that a gas grid in that area was desirable, 
though the Majority Report was in favour of a more restricted 
scheme at that time. The United Kingdom Gas Corporation is 
already engaged on an embryonic grid in West Yorkshiret. 

It is usually possible to prove on paper that the establish- 
ment of a gas grid is uneconomic when based upon existing 
demands for gas. When, however, the gas is available the 
demand grows and a sufficient supply can be sold to make the 
scheme -profitable. The provision of gas grids should not 
be regarded in a narrow spirit of immediate economics. 

The coke oven industry for its part could assist in the 
development of these gas grids by centralizing production in 
very large units situated at a convenient point for the distri- 
bution of gas and coke. Large coke oven plants on the Tees 
and Tyne, for example, would be much better situated for the 
disposal of their coke by water and of their gas by trunk 
mains than are the many scattered inland plants in that area. 
The cost of coal to these plants would be increased by about 
2s. per ton over the present pit-head price, or by less if it were 
sent by aerial ropeway or water-borne in pipe lines. 

If financial difficulties prevent the carbonizing industries 
from carrying out this scheme it might be sponsored by the 
Government. Great public works, primarily of a civil 
engineering character, will be undertaken to provide employ- 
ment for the difficult period after:the war. The provision of 
the necessary trunk mains here suggested might well rank 
among these schemes in its value to the nation. In districts 
not served by grids there should be arrangements which would 
prevent Gas Undertakings from building new carbonizing 
plant while a neighbouring existing coke oven plant has 
surplus gas to sell. 

The grid system here visualized would obviate much of the 
difficulty and the expense now connected with the problem of 
ensuring continuity of supply. 

A gas supply of this composite character would not achieve 
the same standard of constant combustion characteristics as a 
single Gas Undertaking. Appliance makers appear to be 
designing burners unduly sensitive’to the characteristics of the 
gas supplied to them. This tendency appears to handicap 
’ development; burners of a more catholic taste would seem to 
have advantages. The non-Bunsen type of equipment is a 
distinct advance in this direction. 





t cf. Carr, W. M., ¥.Soc.Arts, 1939, 86, 1020. 
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Co-ordination of Coke Supplies 


After the war, recognition of the values of coke will grow. 
The Gas Industry was brought up in the belief that coke was 
an unimportant by-product. After a century and a quarter 
much of the Gas Industry has not yet grown out of that belief. 
In many districts about 99 per cent of the sales effort is devoted 
to gas and 1 per cent to coke; it is not surprising that those 
districts complain that coke is difficult of disposal. Most 
parts of Britain are backward in coke selling methods and 
everywhere there is much yet to be understood regarding coke 

uality. 

: In cai to manufacture coke of the right quality it is 
necessary first to secure the right kind of coal. There must 
be a drastic revision of the attitude of the coal industry 
towards the supply of coal to the Gas Industry. The national 
need for conserving coking and gas coals must reinforce the 
need for manufacturing more combustible cokes by leading 
to the use of less mature coais for gas making*. Co-ordina- 
tion may well involve setting up common standards of coke 
quality, including combustibility. 

The sales methods of the coke ovens also leave much to be 
desired. The Coke Producers Federation formed in Sheffield 
has shown so promising a beginning that it will evidently 
have to be extended after the war; there is, however, nothing 
like it in any other district. In the South of England, the 
London and Counties Coke Association has shown the way 
to the rest of the country, and, in addition, coke sales staffs 
of Southern Gas Companies have been enormously and 
successfully extended within recent years. 

The gas and coke oven industries look forward to a con- 
siderable extension in the demand for gas and in collaboration 
they must pay attention to the sale of coke in the export 
market and at home, to balance production with demand. 
Selling schemes should certainly be co-ordinated and possibly 
merged into one combined organization. ; 

One form that co-ordination should take is that the coke 
oven owners should interest themselves in direct selling in the 
areas in which their coke is sold by becoming active members 
of the Coke Associations responsible. Unless the coke oven 
owner adopts this step he is at the mercy of circumstances, 
almost of chance, in retaining his markets. The two industries 
should therefore combine, and greatly extend, their coke sales 
organizations. 


Furnace Coke 


The supply of furnace coke is the business of the coke ovens 
and there must at all times be adequate capacity reserved for 
the iron and steel industry. This leads to the difficulty that 
coke is taken off or thrown on the general market according 
to the demands of the furnaces. Co-operation between the 
iron and steel industry and the colliery-owned coke ovens 
could overcome this difficulty by reserving adequate oven 
capacity for the steel works. This must be done primarily 
by agreement between those two industries. The Gas Industry 
can help, however, because production of coke for sale at Gas 
Works can be varied within quite considerable limits by .the 
use of water gas. Production at the coke ovens can be varied 
by using producer gas for heating those batteries designed 
for the purpose. Thus, by co-ordination between the iron 
and steel industry, the coke oven industry and the Gas 
Industry the essential outputs of coke for all purposes could 
be maintained at all times, and the markets for coke could 
be very greatly extended. 


Co-ordination of Tar Products 


The co-ordination that is here suggested between the car- 
bonizing industries should be extended to tar products. 
There are Associations covering certain of the primary tar 
products, but it is here suggested that these should be further 
co-ordinated into one body covering all primary tar products 
up to, but perhaps not including, intermediates. There are 
too many apparently unnecessary variations in price and there 
is today much waste of transport through moving tar pro- 
ducts needlessly up and down the country. The Associa- 
tion suggested would have a pool of common prices for pur- 
chasing tar and for selling all products. It would concentrate 
supplies where needed to avoid transport costs. 


Petrol Production and Co-ordination 


A probable post-war development will be the hydrogenation 
of tar at coke ovens and large Gas Works. The Fuel 








* e.g.. Jamieson, J.. and King, J. G., Trans. Inst. Gas Eng., 1938-39, 88, 387. 
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Research Board has devised a continuous tar hydrogenation 
plant. The necessary hydrogen can be produced from the 
residual gases in the last portion of the carbonizing period 
by the aid of a double main. The Author has also suggested* 
that since the gases from the hydrogenation plant leave the 
apparatus at a pressure of 150 atmospheres, when added to 
the remaining gas generated in the coke oven they would yield 
a mixture at a pressure of 180 lb. per sq.in. The carbonizing 
plant could therefore convert the bulk of its tar into petrol, 
using low-cost hydrogen, and could obtain as a by-product the 
pressure necessary to distribute the gas over large areas, thus 
adding to the attractiveness of the gas grids. 


RESEARCH 


The Gas Industry has recently organized the Gas Research 
Board, and after the war gas research is to be organized. The 
coke oven industry has no such body, and before one can 
be set up the coke oven owners must be convinced that 
research will be of value to their industry. When that has 
been done the work of the present Coke Research Committees 
can be extended to include all branches of the coke oven 
industry. Obviously the two sister industries should work 
in collaboration. A possible suggestion would be that the 
Gas Research Board should be divided into two parts. The 
Director should be conversant with both industries; under 
him should be two deputy-directors each having his own 
staff, one for each industry. Thus complete collaboration 
could be attained without fear that either industry would be 
neglected. 


INFLUENCE OF FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


Scientific research is rapidly changing technical processes. 
The gases derived from petroleum cracking along with many 
of the constituents of natural gas, are becoming the raw 
materials for a huge organic chemical industry. Coal gas 
can be used similarly though in other directions. The 
research work of The Institution of Gas Engineers on total 
gasification may make the Gas Industry technically indepen- 
dent of coke. Unless these developments enable gas to be 
produced more cheaply in relation to the cost of living than 
today, however, it does not appear that the Industry can afford 
to give up coke as a by-product. Even if the Gas Industry 
ultimately decides to leave coke production in the hands of the 
coke ovens there will be no less necessity for the co-ordination 
suggested in this Paper. Active Government support for 
smoke abatement may be expected and in the present state of 
knowledge it is only by carbonization that the necessary fuels 
can be produced. This Gas Industry research may enable 
liquid methane to be produced from coal; already investigators 
are studying the use of liquid methane as a fuel for transport 
engines. The provision of this fuel may alter the whole 
economics of gas manufacture within our life-time. 

The future holds great possibilities, but these can only be 
fully grasped if the carbonizing industries unite as a co- 
ordinated whole to produce and sell the manufactured fuels 
required by domestic consumers and by commercial and 
industrial concerns. 


VIII1_ ACADEMIC AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN ~ 


THE POST-WAR GAS INDUSTRY 


By John Terrace, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Gas E., Honorary 
Secretary, The Institution of Gas Engineers 


The story is told of an eminent consulting engineer in 
earlier days who, when asked by a client who thought he had 
been overcharged, for details of how the bill was made up, 
sent the following reply: “‘To doing the job, one guinea; 
For knowing how to do it, ninety-nine guineas ”’. 

Whatever be the academic or technical qualications desir- 
ab‘e for those serving the Gas Industry after the war it will 
generally be agreed that these men must be well qualified by 
education, instruction and experience for their job, i.e., to 
know, interpreted in a very liberal sense, how to do it. The 
purpose of the present Paper is to put forward some 
thoughts on the matter which it is hoped may provoke a 
discussion that will be helpful. 

Even in the early days of the Industry, when education was 
not so easily obtained, there were men of fine calibre—some 





* Coke Oven Managers Year Book, 1937, pp. 288-9. 
Gas World, 1936, 104, Coking Section, 71. 
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say we have not such “big” men in the Industry today. 
Whereas, however, then it apparently “just happened”, we 
must see to it that in the future everything is done, so far-_as is 
humanly possible, to provide not only the rank and file but 
the future heads also, with suitable education and training 
to enable them to develop their aptitude to such a degree 
that each is qualified for the particular job he has to do. 
We require more than the provision of these opportunities, 
however; we want some clear understanding of what we must 
set out to do, and why. 


EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 


It appears to the writer that some of the difficulty in this 
would be overcome if we had a clearer definition of what 
is meant by “ Education”, as all too often there is the danger 
of confusing it with “Instruction”. So many seem to have 
at the back of their minds the idea that for the Gas Industry 
all that is required is to impart knowledge of the main subject 
of Gas Engineering—and, of course; the ancillary subjects 
necessary for dealing with problems connected with it—, with 
perhaps this same method applied to other main subjects 
likely to be useful to enable a youth to make what they would 
call a “good show” or to be successful in his job. This 
would, of course, have quite good results and there is no 
intention of belittling the attainment of such qualifications, 
for they are admirable in the right circumstances and indeed 
form the basis of the valuable work carried out by our 
technical colleges, but it is submitted that they provide 
instruction only. 

Education might reasonably be defined as the bringing out 
of the innate aptitude of the mind, teaching the individual 
how to think and to develop his inborn faculties. Some who 
have the power of easy acquirement of instruction, and who 
possess the facility for passing examinations, do not necessarily 
turn out successful men in later life. No doubt a great deal 
can be done by teaching a youth details of the work on 
which he is to be engaged, but no imparting of knowledge 
can altogether take the place of ability born in one, developed 
by environment or during school life or even later, as in the 
case of the “big” men in the Industry in the early days 
mentioned previously in this Paper. 


JUNIOR EDUCATION 


We are not concerned with junior education except regard- 
ing the teaching of those entering the Industry as gas-fitters’ - 
mates, and those who think, somewhat. naturally, that they 
can obtain a more suitable type of boy from the secondary 
or junior technical schools may be interested to learn that 
one large Gas Company has found it more advantageous to 
take boys from the central schools or even the elementary 
schools. The reason would appear to be that the segregation 
into different grades of ability which is necessary when deal- 
ing with large numbers, is made on the basis of examination 
results at too early an age and that boys who develop some- 
what later often prove more suitable for training as crafts- 
men than those who developed earlier and who, while obtain- 
ing the benefits of higher grade schools, do not prove such apt 
pupils later. 

The provision of junior technical courses to bridge the 
gap between early school-leaving age and 16 years (which 
is considered early enough to commence technical education 
proper at Evening Classes) is helpful, but the proposed rais- 
ing of the school-leaving age may well bring in its train 
many other advantages which cannot easily be mentioned 
specifically. 

There were many good points in the old apprenticeship 
system, where the youth not only learned his trade as a 
craftsman but absorbed much of the personality of the 
journeyman with whom he was brought into intimate contact, 
and in the system of pupilage which proved successful in the 
engineering profession. There are also good points in the 
arrangement whereby students at the University are en- 
couraged to spend their vacation periods in the works of a firm 
interested in attracting into industry the youth with brains and 
qualifications likely to be useful in that particular trade. 


Day-TIME OR EVENING INSTRUCTION 


In a similar way there is much to recommend the provision 
of instruction by technical colleges during periods of release 
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from work during the day, i.e., in the employer’s time. This 
obviates the strain of obtaining technical instruction in the 
evening when the student is too tired to obtain full benefit 
from it, thus providing leisure in the evenings which gives 
him opportunity to spend his leisure time to greater advan- 
tage by cultivating other talents by a wide and, it is to be 
hoped, suitably arranged course of reading or other means. 


ADVANCED TRAINING 


The Education Scheme of The Institution of Gas Engineers 
has for its object the “ Education and Certification of those 
engaged in the Technical Work of the Gas Industry” and 
has proved most successful in the seventeen years of its 
existence. The provision of the Diploma stage visualizes the 
attainment of education and cultural acquirements beyond 
the sphere of technical instruction, but it can never provide 
what would have been much more advantageously given to 
the student in his earlier years. 

We may now refer back to the statement made earlier, from 
which the main discussion may with advantage be directed, 
namely, that we want more than the provision of instruction, 
we want to make up our minds what is a suitable course for 
a young man entering the Gas Industry to follow. 


TRAINING FOR HIGHER Posts 


For positions from the gas fitter to the works manager or 
district superintendent there is provision for suitable technical 
instruction and examination, but what of those who aspire 
to the higher positions? 

It would appear that the search in early days for the solu- 
tion of the problem of how to fit men for knowing “ how 
to do the job” led to the conclusion that what was wanted 
was instruction in the details of the process of gas making 
and the apparatus used. While this was of considerable value 
in the days of development—though even then it was not 
the only qualification that made for success—the actual gas 
making now forms only a small fraction of the knowledge 
with which those who aspire to the higher posts in the Industry 
will have to be equipped. Knowledge of gas manufacture, 
distribution and utilization are not alone sufficient, as the 
duties of the chief official now cover such a wide field in 
engineering, business acumen, legal procedure, etc., that it 
would seem that the best solution would be to provide a young 
man with an education, interpreted in the most liberal sense, 
so that he may develop the ability to acquire at will the 
kind of knowledge found later to be necessary. We require 
men of bigger vision and greater ability. How are they to 
be obtained? The suggestion is that youths should be induced 
to stay longer at school, spending the time after passing 
examinations of, say, matriculation standard, in the further 
study of history, English, and a language, with perhaps higher 
mathematics, and in those later years to enter fully into the 
corporate life of the school and such literary and debating 
societies as are available. Then to proceed to a University 
to take a degree in science, commerce, or even in arts. 

It might then be considered that they had a good foundation 
on which to build, and had acquired the habit of wide read- 
ing as well as an elementary knowledge of dealing with their 
fellow creatures which is so essential in their after-life. 

They should not, however, start specializing too soon. 
This is the most natural pitfall and is difficult to avoid, for 
every youth of spirit wishes to start as soon as possible to learn 
about details of the work on which he intends to be engaged, 
but there is the danger that if he settles down too soon in 
one branch of the Industry he may miss opportunities for 
acquiring the wider knowledge so necessary for complete 
success and thus rob the Industry of his latent ability. 

Summarizing, the youths to be employed as craftsmen 
would be drawn from the elementary or secondary schools; 
those to be employed as technicians and for works control 
would come from the secondary schools, with part-time even- 
ing classes or their equivalent at technical colleges; while those 
for the higher positions would, after receiving the most liberal 
education available at their schools, proceed to the University 
for a degree in science, commerce or arts. When at college 
they should embrace every opportunity provided by the cor- 
porate life of associating with their fellow students in philoso- 
phical and debating societies and also in sport. 
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IX THE TECHNICAL PRESS AND THE FUTURE OF 
THE GAS INDUSTRY 


By W. Rupert King, Editor, “Gas Journal” 


Only a few weeks ago a member of the Institution privately 
invited the opinions of the several Editors as to whether some 
measure of rationalization of the Gas Industry’s Technical 
Press is desirable and possible. No doybt, like myself, the 
others gave their views. What these views were I have, of 
course, no means of knowing. The type of rationalization 
envisaged was a division into watertight compartments of the 
ground to be covered; allocation to the various existing 
periodicals of the subjects which they alone may handle; 
in fact, a regulated and managed Press which I cannot think 
would serve the Industry either naturally or well. On the 
subject of feasibility, it is necessary to remember that the 
Industry would have no Press at all were it not for the 
private enterprise of those who hope to make a living by 
publishing newspapers for it. Thus there is continuous com- 
petition for the favour of readers and advertisers, and it is 
difficult to visualize any basis short of joint ownership upon 
which a partition of the field could be agreed. Here again 
it is questionable whether the elimination of competition 
would be in the Industry’s best interests, and to those who 
complain of the inevitable overlapping which occurs under 
present arrangements the answer clearly is that each periodical 
has its own style of presentation, and the reader can take 
his choice. 

One more point must be mentioned among those which 
are necessary to a proper consideration of how the Press 
tan serve the Industry best in the post-war future which we 
try to visualize. It is generally, though not universally, 
realized that the Gas Industry is too circumscribed a field 
to support its Press by circulation alone. Its trade papers, 
like almost all others, are dependent for their existence upon 
offering an attractive proposition for advertisers. This fact, 
however, does not imply that advertisers dictate either policy 
or style, because obviously the periodical which is most 
esteemed by readers constitutes the most profitable field for 
advertising. 


TECHNICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Whether or not a Press organized on other lines could better 
serve the Industry can be briefly discussed later. In the mean- 
time how can we best play our part in the future assuming 
that no revolutionary changes are destined to upset the even 
tenor of our ways? 

On the technical side, judging by pre-war standards, no lack 
of material appears likely. For some considerable time now, 
hundreds of thousands of words annually have been written 
and spoken by members of the Institution and of the Senior 
and Junior Associations on almost every topic which concerns 
the manufacture, the distribution and the sale of gas. 
Whereas, naturally, these contributions to technical know- 
ledge have been of the most varying quality, the quantity 
has consistently shown an increasing tendency through the 
years from the end of the last war to the outbreak of this. 
The Technical Press will undoubtedly continue to do its 
best to disseminate the knowledge thus made available, but 
if a spate dammed up by the war years is suddenly let loose 
at their end, we shall be faced with grave difficulties in 
coping with it. 

It would be interesting to have the views of the Industry 
as to whether we should serve better by sitting in judgment 
in the Editorial chair on all available Papers and, instead of 
struggling to publish the whole of them as in the past, select 
only those which we deem worthy of immediate study by a 
wider circle, or of being placed on record for future reference. 
Unfortunately we have yet to meet the author who would 
agree that his Paper could rightly be excluded from such a 
classification; and even authors of Papers usually have a 
number of friends. Equally we are still waiting to find the 
author who is willing to offer for publication a compressed 
version of his Paper, and, though wielding the blue pencil 
is an easy exercise, the extract thus obtained cannot com- 
pare in value with a genuine abstract or précis of a learned 
dissertation. 

We have often been asked why we do not undertake such 
work ourselves. Whilst this would clearly be of benefit to 
the Industry, the answer is that we just could not afford to 
keep available the necessary staff to deal with such a quantity 
of very highly skilled work as would present itself at certain 
seasons. Imagine the task which would confront such staff 
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in a normal Institution Week. This, of course, would be the 
peak load; but even at other times the flow has been more or 
less continuous and heavy. It may be that in actual fact 
much of the technical information thus available would not 


lose in value if we took our time with it and published it | 
only when, at our leisure, we had reduced it to more readable * 


proportions. But one of the principles ot successful news- 
paper production is the presentation of material. while it is 
still fresh, and the effect of such a lag both upon our own 
Industry and on others which judge us to a large extent by 
our Technical Press would undoubtedly be deleterious. 

I cannot, therefore, avoid making the accusation that the 
Industry in recent years has tended more and more towards 
verbosity, and in its post-war technical development its Press 
can be of the utmost service only with the help of those who 
are the chief source of knowledge. The compression of 
ideas into the minimum number of words is largely a matter 
of time and patience; and if those who have information to 
impart feel they are too busy to give the necessary time to 
it, the technical literature of the Industry must suffer, and 
those who wish to absorb knowledge will equally find they 
are too busy to stay the course. 


Gas INDUSTRY POLICY 


Let us now turn to the policy side (in the future which 
we are considering it may even be the political side to a 
greater extent than any of us would wish) and regard its two 
aspects—external and internal. Though in reality they are 
separate facets, there is much to be said about them in 
common so far as the Press is concerned. . 

Real organization within the Gas Industry may be said 
to have had its beginnings during the Great War of 1914-18, 
and the trend of national politics since then has been such 
as to call for ever-increasing vigilance on the part of any 
industry which has both obligations to fulfil and rights to 
uphold. To meet this situation, serious efforts have been 
made to draw together the various national bodies to repre- 
sent a unified Gas Industry vis-d-vis the world in general, 
and although up to the outbreak of war organization was 
still suffering from: disorganization due to over-organization, 
the Industry at least had a lead on most matters from bodies 
of its own elected representatives. This fact quite obviously 
limited what had been one of the chief functions of the 
Technical Press of old, when those best qualified to be leaders 
had few other outlets for the expression of their views, and 
when the Press itself, by its contacts with them, was expected 
to form an independent judgment which was frequently the 
basis for policies accepted and followed by the whole 
‘Industry. 

Clearly under modern conditions there is far less scope for 
such activities, and yet, while the Press exceeds its functions 
if it presumes to give the Industry irresponsible advice on 
how to mind its own business, it still fails in an important 
purpose if it does not help to mould opinion within the 
Industry by criticism when necessary, by encouragement 
whenever possible, and by intelligent comment always. The 
independence of ownership and control which the Press at 
present enjoys also enables it to work externally for another 
important end—the promotion of mutual understanding 
between the Industry and the innumerable other industrial, 
political, and social interests which are integral parts of the 
national life. And for its fullest development the Industry 
must ultimately depend upon a general appreciation of its 
needs, its aspirations, and its services; in fact, upon the good- 
will of the nation. 


A QUESTION OF CONFIDENCE 


There are few who doubt that, when war is ended, the 
nation will be left with a multitude of problems concerned 
with the re-building of its fortunes, and there will be divers 
contending opinions as to how best this can be done. The 
Gas Industry, like many another national institution, will 
need all the stout advocates it can muster in the safeguarding 
of its interests. Let there be no doubt that a good Gas 
Press will .be of invaluable assistance in those days of re- 
building, and let nobody who has gas interests at heart, 
just because he has grown up with his own Press always 
at his side and accepted it as a matter of course, underrate 
the influence it can, and does, exert in wider circles. 

But if in times of greater need the Press is to be of greater 
service in these dual functions of solidifying opinion within 
and promoting favourable opinion without, it must ask for 
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a far larger measure of confidence than has been given it 
in the recent past. We do not by any means claim a right 
to all the secrets. of Gas Industry House, but it is reasonable 
to ask for sufficient access to inside information to enable us 
to weigh up and pass on to wider circles a reasonably accurate 
picture of current situations. Yet such disclosures as have 
been made in recent years have only too often been accom- 
panied by a condition that they are not for discussion, or, 
worse still perhaps, we have been confronted with a fait 
accompli and asked to give it a “ good press”. The Editor’s 
dilemma in such cases is that he must either give an obviously 
inspired and consequently ineffective blessing, or he must stir 
up dissatisfaction with a course which for better or worse 
is already set and a situation which is probably irretrievable. 

This fear of the Technical Press, which must be removed 
if the best use is to be made of available resources in difficult 
days ahead, is unjustifiable. If the leaders of the Industry 
have a policy in which they have confidence and which they 
are prepared frankly to explain, it is unlikely that a case 
would even exist for responsible Press opposition to it. 
Irresponsible opposition, on the other hand, can do no great 
harm, and can if necessary be quite simply excluded by the 
exclusion of its organizers from further confidences. In any 
case “irresponsible” is a question of degree, since it takes 
all sides of an argument thoroughly to substantiate a case. 


A CONTROLLED PRESS 


Because any scepticism on the matter may lead to neglect 
in the future, I would emphasize once more my firm con- 
viction that a good Press can have as beneficial an influence 
outside as within an Industry. Is there, then, any system 
which would confer greater advantages in both respects than 
the present one of relying upon private enterprise to provide 
such newspapers as are able to exist in commercial com- 
petition with one another? Would, for example, the “ official 
organ ” system be of more assistance to a Gas Industry deter- 
mined to hold its place in the re-building period? As far 
as the technical side is concerned it well might. Resources 
in both brains and funds could be made’ available for services 
which at present are beyond the means of independent news- 
papers, and various schemes for the improvement of know- 
ledge which in the past have been mooted and then pigeon- 
holed might be brought to fruition. But there the easy 
answer to the question ends, and when the matter is viewed 
from the important angle of shaping and propagating policy 
a number of supplementary questions immediately present 
themselves. The official function of a technical journal so 
designated is, in fact, customarily confined to the recording 
of learned or other transactions, and unless it is given con- 
siderable freedom in its editorial comments, and these are 
handled with originality and skill, it is liable to become an 
organ without a soul. On matters of policy it is bound to be 
suspect of merely echoing “ official” views rather than dis- 
cussing them dispassionately from all angles. 

The possibility is put forward for consideration without, 
however, any intention of discussing it in detail. It pre- 
supposes a national body sufficiently representative of all 
interests to control the periodical on fully representative lines. 
The question of finance would have to be considered; whether 
it should be run on purely subsidized lines or attempt to be 
self-supporting. Self-supporting implies immediately the 
obtaining of revenue from advertising, and it is open to 
question to what extent a periodical which was merely the 
mouthpiece of Headquarters would appeal to advertisers. On 
the other hand a periodical devoid of advertising would lose 
a great deal of value for its own circle of readers, and give 
to the outside world a sad and depressing picture of the 
Industry it represents. On the whole, then, the idea of the 
controlled newspaper, though it always remains a possibility, 
seems to offer small prospect of gain in the highly important 
sphere of policy. 

When your President gave more than a hint that this year’s 
short Papers might usefully be provocative, I feel sure he did 
not intend to offer me the opportunity of provoking my fellow 
Editors in the Gas Press. I have consequently confined my- 
self to general matters upon most of which we have had 
many a happy grumble together in days gone by. If the 
Gas Industry will take to heart one or two ways I have 
indicated in which it can help its Technical Press, that Press 
will be in a still better position to help the Industry in a 
future which, however vague and shadowy it appears at the 
moment, will most certainly bring its new problems. And 
none of us dares to hope their solution will be easy. 
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Hot Water Supply— 
and Central Heating Plant 


PROTECTED ESTABLISHMENT 


While the full resources of our New Factory have 

enabled us to undertake precision and various 

process works for the Ministry of Supply and other 

Government Departments, the output of our 

Patent Gas Water Heaters and Storage Sets is 

fully maintained for both the Home and Export 
Markets. 


The “ EMPEROR” Re s 
Thermal Storage Set. Pee Bh cake aoe ; The “REX 
bee Direct Lagged Set. 


The ‘‘EMPEROR’’ Boiler 

with special burner attach- 

ment for automatic Gas 
cut-off. 


The ‘“*REX” D. Series 
Gas-Fired Heater. 


We are at all times 
pleased to give advice 
upon the selection of 
Plant and the arrange- 
ment. of Apparatus, 
upon receipt of plans No, 3 “EMPEROR” = 
and general particu- Heater. No. I Series “‘ REX” Heater. No. 3 Series REX” Heater. 
lars of the Buildings 
to be equipped. The Nos. |, 2 and 3 Series ‘‘REX”’ Gas-fired Heaters ranging 
in capacities from 66,000 B.Th.U. to 1,250,000 B.Th.U. hourly. 
Fully Automatic. Cut-offs. Remote Thermostats. Clock control 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


THOMAS POTTERTON icc, LTD. 


CAVENDISH WORKS, 20-30, BUCKHOLD ROAD, WANDSWORTH, LONDON, S.W.18 


Telephone: Putney 2263-4-5 Telegrams : Potterton, Put, London. 
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THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & WILTON’S PATENT FURNACE CO. LTD. 
76 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


— Bu Appointment — 
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ALL British 
Designs, 
Patents, 

Materials 
and 


Staff. 


BY-PRODUCT 


INSTALLATIONS FOR | 
GAS WORKS AND COKE OVENS 


AMMONIA RECOVERY PLANTS with and without effluent. 


Combined Sulphuric Acid and Sulphate of Ammonia, Liquid Ammonia and 
Concentrated Ammonia Plants. Carboliec Extraction Plant 


BENZOLE PLANTS 
With Toluole Fraction and Toluole 90s 


for the 
DIRECT PRODUCTION & SALE OF MOTOR SPIRIT 


Static Type Ammonia, Benzole and Naphthalene Washer-Serubber and Gas 
Drying Plant. Sulphate Mechanical Vacuum Drainers, Driers and Neutralisers _ 
Saturators for producing Larger Crystals and Leadwork of all descriptions 


THE WILTON PATENT FURNACE 


ADAPTED for STEAM or FORCED AIR DRAUGHT with 
Sloping Bridge for Low Grade Fuel of all descriptions. 


TAR ann OIL 


FLEXIBLE PIPE STILL 
DISTILLATION 


by 
WILTONS 
RECIRCULATION 
SYSTEM 


We invite you to inspect a 
plant and see the most 
SIMPLE and MODERN WILTON TAR 


method of distilling Tar _ DISTILLATION 
UNIT. 


TEMPORARY HEAD OFFICE: 


Telephone : HORSHAM 769 (3 lines) 
THE OLD HOUSE, LONDON ROAD, HORSHAM, SUSSEX. Teheran: Eeegeene, Plane: Herken 
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For every size of works and _. 
every class of coal... 


ese 


GLOVER-WEST VERTICALS 


WESTVERTICAL CHAMBERS 


440 carbonizing plants have been built or are under 
in countries. Working results 

s ve established the 

high efficiency and adaptability of the West systems: 


yest 


GAS IMPROVEMENT CO-LID- 


E-4)) 
MILES Late aneuseret 10 
TELEPHONE—-COLLYHURST 2961-2-3-4-5 ° TELEGRAMS—STOKER, MANCHESTER 
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Personal 


Mr. W. S. STREDWICK, Assistant Engineer and Manager of the 
Bournemouth Gas and Water Company, has been transferred from 
Associate Membership to Membership of the Institutions of Civil, 
Mechanical, and Water Engineers. 


* * * 


Through the Red Cross, Mrs. Luxon, who is now residing at 
Truro, has heard that her husband, for some years Manager of the 
Launceston Gas Company, and who when war broke out was 
occupying a similar position at Guernsey, is in good health. Mr. 
Luxon remained in Guernsey when the Channel Islands were 
evacuated by us and occupied by the Germans. 


* * * 


Miss K. M. HALPIN, Regional Administrator of W.V.S., London 
Region, has been awarded the O.B.E., Civil Division. 


* * * 


On the recommendation of the Eire Appointment Commissioners, 
Mr. F. G. THomas, Assistant Engineer to the Wexford Gas Consumers 
Company Ltd., has been appointed Engineer and Manager to the 
Limerick Gas Department. 


Obituary 


An Appreciation of the late Joseph Cash 


I have been hopeful that some words of appreciation of the great 
service rendered to the Gas Industry by the late Mr. JosEPH CASH 
would have been forthcoming, and from an abler pen than mine. 

His passing should not, I feel, be recorded without special reference. 
It has been my honour and privilege to have been closely associated 
with him for the past twenty-odd years. He was an inspiration to 
any engineer, a kind and wise counsellor and a good friend. His 
charm of manner endeared him to all. A keen sense of humour and 
a sportsman completed the character of this wonderful old gentleman 
who, in his 96th year, left the Gas Industry the poorer for his loss. 

ALEC E. WHITCHER. 


Letter to the Editor 


Publicity in Wartime 


Sir,—In my letter which you published in your issue of June 4, I 
stated that the Joint Gas and Electricity Agreement placed restrictions 
on advertising by the national gas and electricity supply undertakings. 

To avoid any misunderstanding I should like to make it clear that 
I was referring to the agreement between the E.D.A. and the B.C.G.A., 
under which both parties agreed that the present situation does not 
justify national advertising, but that the matter shall be subject to 
review at any time. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the report by the Joint 
Gas and Electricity Committee does not preclude national advertising, 
except that it shall not be of a disparaging nature to the other industry. 
Yours, &c., 

W. J. SANDEMAN, 
Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 


British Commercial Gas Association, 
1, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 
June 10, 1941. 


Awards for Gallantry 


A recent supplement to the London Gazette contained a number of 
names of officers and employees of gas undertakings in various parts 
of the country whose gallant conduct in the face of enemy action has 
received recognition. 


M.B.E. 


G.J. Duncan, Works Manager, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead 
Gas Company. 

C. E. Metcalf, Station Engineer, Rochester, Chatham and Gilling- 
ham Gas Company. 


George Medal 


J. Callaghan, Yard Foreman, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead 
Gas Company. 

E. Bainbridge, Chief Valveman, Gas Light and Coke Company. 

D. F. Clarke, Second Valveman, Gas Light and Coke Company. 


British Empire Medal 


W. E. Divers, Retort House Foreman, Rochester, Chatham and 
Gillingham Gas Company. 

F. H. Brooks, Foreman, Gas Light and Coke Company. 

G. J. Ffitch, Locomotive Driver, Gas Light and Coke Company. 

E. V. Hignett, Luteman, Gas Light and Coke Company. 


George Peters, an employee of Swansea Gas Light Company, was 
presented with. the: George Medal in London on June 15. 


The Executive Committee of the B.C.G.A. will meet at 12.45 
p.m. on June 25 at Gas Industry House. 
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Midland Association of Gas Engineers 
and Managers 


The Annual General Meeting and the Spring Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be combined this year and will take the form of a visit to 
Redditch on July 10, 1941. The programme arranged is as follows: 
10.30 a.m.-11 a.m. Assemble at the Redditch Gas-Works. Inspec- 

tion of new Works. 

Induction of Mr. C. F. W. Rendle as President. 

Lunch by invitation of the Directors of the Red- 
ditch Gas Company at the Foxlydiate Hotel. 

Visit to the Works of Messrs. High og Alloys, 

Ltd., by kind permission of Mr. C. Deve- 

reux, Managing Director. Note. a Bias 

Registration Identity Cards must be carried. 
Tea by kind invitation of Mr. G. P. Key, General 
Manager of Messrs. High Duty Alloys, Ltd. 


12.45 p.m.-1 p.m. 
1.0 p.m. 


3.0 p.m. 


5.0 p.m. 


‘ 


National Gas Council 


A Meeting of the Central Executive Board of the National Gas 
Council was held at Gas Industry House on June 10. The Chair was 
taken by the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Frank Jones. 

Membership of the Board.—It was reported that the following 
new members had been appointed to the Board: 

Mr. G. Wright (Lincoln) in place of Mr. G. A. Mallett (retired). 

Mr. F. H. Robinson (Bishop’s Stortford) in place of Mr. R. G. 
Shadbolt (deceased). 

Mr. J. Hunter Rioch (Cambridge) in place of Mr. J. H. Troughton 
(retired). 

Mr. A. J. Mumford, as representing the Gas Companies’ Pro- 
tection Association in place of Mr. R. J. Auckland, who had 
been nominated to represent the S. Wales District Executive 
Board. 

There had also been circulated a letter from Mr. J. H. Troughton, 
announcing his retirement from the Board. The thanks and best 
wishes of the Board were expressed to Mr. Troughton. 

The Chairman, on behalf of the Board, welcomed Mr. Robinson, 
Mr. Rioch and Mr. Mumford, Mr. Wright being unable to be present. 

Election of Chairman.—Sir David Milne-Watson was unanimously 
re-elected Chairman of the Board for the ensuing year. Sir David 
thanked the Board for his re-election, and Mr. Frank Jones thereupon 
vacated the Chair, which was then occupied by Sir David. 

Election of Vice-Chairman. — Sir David moved the re-election of 
the following Vice-Chairmen: Mr. William Cash, Mr. Frank Jones, 
Alderman J. H. Lloyd, Mr. G. H. Kitson. The resolution was 
seconded and unanimously agreed. 

Postponement of the Annual General Meeting.—In view of the 
postponement of the Annual General Meeting, which had been 
agreed at the meeting of the Board in March, 1941, owing to wartime 
conditions, it was resolved—‘That the President, Honorary 
Treasurer, the Trustees (2) and the Auditor remain in office pending 
the holding of the Annual General Meeting.” 

List of Members of the Board.—A list of members of the Board, 
appointed and nominated respectively by the District Executive 
Boards and Associated Bodies, was approved. 

War Damage Act, 1941.—JIt was stated that a report had been 
circulated to the members of the Board, which carried the history of 
the matter as far as the meeting of the sub-Committee of the Conjoint 
Conference of Public Utility Associations which had taken place the 
previous day. At that meeting the whole subject had been exhaus- 
tively reviewed, and the sub-Committee had come to the conclusion 
that the question now became one primarily for each * Group”— 
Gas, Water, and Electricity—to consider separately, and that it would 
be necessary for each such Group to submit a Memorandum in 
writing to the Treasury. 

A small Committee was set up by the Board to draft a Memorandum 
on behalf of the Gas Group. The Committee will consist of: Mr. 
A. W. Smith, Mr. A. J. Mumford, Mr. C. S. Shapley, Mr. S. E. White- 
head, Mr. A. E. Sylvester, Mr. H. G. Ritchie, Mr. R. J. Auckland, Mr. 
S. Tagg. The Treasury have asked that such a Memorandum should 
be received by them by the middle of June. 

Mains and Cables in Highways.—It was stated that the Clause 
reported to the Board at their last meeting had been submitted to the 
Conjoint Conference by the Highway Associations and considered 
by the sub-cOmmittee representing the three Public Utility Interests 
on May 21. Negotiations will be continued with a view to an early 
settlement. 

National Gas and Electricity Committee—Mr. A. J. Mumford, 
of the British Gas Light Company, was appointed to represent the 
Council on the Committee in place of Mr. T. P. Ridley (resigned). 

Coal.—A brief report had been circulated with regard to the follow- 
ng questions: Increases in price; Supplies; Standard Conditions of 
Sale; Demurrage. 

A resolution was passed protesting against the increase in coal 
prices recently authorized by the Mines Department having regard to 
the fact that on May 26, 1941, the President of the Board of Trade 
issued a Defence (Gas Charges) Order, decreeing that an “* Under- 
taking supplying gas to the public shall not increase any price charged 
by them in respect of the supply of gas,”’ without a licence the granting 
of which was being withheld 

Date of Next Meeting.—It was agreed that the next meeting of the 
Board should be held on July 8, at 12.30 p.m. 
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Illustration shows two types of . Water 
Column Pressure Gauges. Sizes range 
from 6” to 48”. They can be calibrated for 
pressure, vacuum or differential readings. 


Rumour is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures; 
And of so easy and so plain a stop 
That the still discordant wavering multitude 


Can play upon it. 
Shakespeare (King Henry IV) 


ALDER & MACKAY L> 


EDINBURGH - LONDON - BRADFORD - BRANCHES 


Number Thirteen. 


TUBING USED 


Buildings of every Type LS ot, 


for the Gas Industry 


_Horizontal Retorts 
Gasholder Tanks 
Railway Sidings 
Pile Driving 
Foundation Work 
Breaker Pits 
Hoppers 
Bunkers 
Retort Houses Rod, SOUTH GRoyDoN, '** 
; Coal Stores i Telephone; Uplands 4871 /2. 
We specialise in Gantries 
construction and Water Towers 


welcome your Purifier Houses 
inquiries at any Chimneys CASES FOR BINDING 
time for any of the Retaining Walls 

plant mentioned. Reservoirs QUARTERLY 


THOS. VALE & SONS, LTD. VOLUMES OF THE “JOURNAL.” 


ESTD. 1869 


STOURPORT, WORCS. 
Ara IE OF ERS RRR ER 8 AS Walter King, Ltd., “‘Gas Journal '’ Offices, 51, High Street. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE STRUCTURES. Esher, Surrey. 
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FLAME FAILURE 
SAFETY SWITCH 


TE BRITISH THERMOSTAT CO. LTD. | 
Everything for flutomatic Tempetatute Control 
SUVBURY-OX-THAWES, MIDDLESEX, TELEPHONE SUNBURY 456 
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Cornwall Road - Smethwick - Birmingham. : 


HARPER & MOORES 
FIREBRICK CO. LTD. 
sre STOURBRIDGE . veces... 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH REFRACTORIES RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


ALL REFRACTORIES 


FOR THE GAS INDUSTRY 
SPECIAL SEMI-SILICA MATERIAL 


FOR 
SECTIONAL RETORTS 
COKE OVEN WALLS VERTICAL RETORTS 


LET US QUOTE YOU 
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“AGS” Meters are Outstanding 
for Quality and Reliability 
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A. G. SUTHERLAND [2 


WARWICK WORKS, Warwick Road, RYE STREET, 
GREET, NEW BASFORD, 


RIVERSIDE ROAD, 
BIRMINGHAM, II. NOTTINGHAM. 


SUMMERSTOWN, S.W.17. 
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OXIDE 


To ensure LOWER WORKING COSTS and 
HIGHER EFFICIENCY send your enquiries to 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO. Lrtp. 
PALMERSTON HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Telegrams : Telephone No. : 
Purification, Stock, London London Wall 5077 












whose Oxide has stood the test of 60 years 
and will easily absorb 60 % Sulphur (wee basis) 





BEST QUALITY MATERIAL SUPPLIED ON LOAN OR SALE OUTRIGHT 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR SPENT OXIDE 













ma nstruments 


of (Pivuitiiiias 
ETHER INDICATING PYROMETERS | 


The popularity of this class of instrument is its 
own indication of success. Made in three sizes 
and covering temperatures up to 1,600° C., it is 
fitted with mirror scales and knife edge pointers 
to enable fine, accurate readings to be taken. 
Many other exclusive refinements for accuracy 
are embodied. 









Please send for List 136. It describes this Pyrometer in detail. 





LIMITED, TYBURN ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 
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GAS RETORTS 


STANDARD SILICEOUS QUALITY 
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Features of this material are great mechanical operating conditions. Siliceous material is also 
strength, smooth hard surface skin and very low supplied in standard brick sizes and_ special 
permeability to gases. Allied to these is the very shapes for coke oven construction and other 
high refractoriness under load figure, ensuring positions involving long soaking heats. FIRECLAY 






maintenance of shape under high temperature RETORTS:—Standard high quality Machine Made type. 


DLUO aS 


COMPLETE RANGE OF REFRACTORY GOODS FOR GAS 
RETORT SETTINGS IN FIRECLAY & SILICEOUS QUALITIES 





Gibbons (Dudley) bt@is Dibdale Works, Dudley. Phone: 3141 
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“FOUR OAKS” 


REGISTERED TRADE mig > 
. x — 


THE FOUR OAKS. = 


“Four Oaks” Sprayers are both labour- 
saving and effective in performance. They 
have proved themselves in many gas under- 
takings, and gas engineers using them con- 
sider they are all that we claim for them. 
Specialising in spraying apparatus, our wide 


range of productions includes machines for 


whitewashing, disinfecting, creosoting and 


. 2 The “Four Oaks” Gold Medal 
paint spraying. ‘ “Bridgewater” Pattern, 


The special feature of this pump 


is that th 
TELL US YOUR SPRAYING PROBLEM— ‘aaa 
OUR LONG EXPERIENCE CAN | 18 gallons £20:2:6 
HELP YOU. Other grey ore capacity and 
Above price plus 10 % advance. 


Owing to the National Emergency all prices are subject to conditions prevailing at time orders are received. 


FOUR OAKS SPRAYERS— 


the Labour Saving Lime, Wet Cement 
and Paint Sprayers for the Gas Industry 


Catalogues and full particulars on application to the Sole Manufacturers: 


The Four Oaks Spraying Machine Co., Four Oaks Works, 
Four Oaks, Birmingham 


Telegrams : Sprayers, Four Oaks. Telephone: 305 Four Oaks, 
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CLAYTON, SON & CO. LTD. wunsier LEEDS 
HIGH PRESSURE GASHOLDER 


SHOWN ERECTED IN OUR WORKS 
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EVENTUALLY ERECTED IN SOUTH AMERICA. | 


INQUIRIES For HIGH PRESSURE GASHOLDERS INVITED 
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THE 
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and all THICK FLUIDS Also supplied with STEAM JACKETED PUMP ENDS 


| | FOR DEHYDRATED TAR, PITCH, 
AS SUPPLIED TO THE GAS WORKS BITUMEN, Etc. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Write for No. 8B Catalogue 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS wotversampton) L.*° 


Wires: “Evans, Wolverhampton.”’ CULWELL WORKS, WOLVERHAM PTON. "Phones: Wolverhampton 20864, 20865. 


London Office: KERN HOUSE, 36 & 38, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. Wires: “Uryosbo, Westcent.”” ‘Phone: Holborn 1091. 


@ CLOCK CONTROLLERS ~ 
@ GAS FIRE TIME CONTROLS 
@ “RECORDA” MONEY BOXES, Etc. 


119, UNION 238, KINGSLAND 70, GREAT BRIDGE- 
STREET ROAD WATER STREET 


OLDHAM LONDON MANCHESTER 
E.2 
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N othing is denied to 
well directed labour, 

and nothing is ever 
to be attained without it. 


SIR J. REYNOLDS 


The top picture is a general view of 

ne side of our “Smithy” where 

these days we are in “ top gear ” all the 

time. The lower scene is a detail view 

of a large power hammer and its billet furnace. 

W. J. Jenkins & Co. Ltd., Retford, Notts. Phone: 

Retford 131. “London Office : 28, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1: Phone: Abbey 1778. 
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SCOR rm 
HEAT nuit 


willl RE ATM 
aTMOSPHERL | 


CHARGE UNIFORMLY HEATED BY 
CONVECTION CURRENTS. 


ATMOSPHERE IN FURNACE CONSISTS 
OF PRODUCTS OF COMBUSTION 
THUS REDUCING OXIDATION TO 
A MINIMUM. 
MADE IN’ SIZES HAVING WORK 
CONTAINERS 8in. DIA. x 8in. DEEP 
UP TO 20in. DIA. x 24in. DEEP. 





WORKING TEMPERATURES UP ress 650°C. 


RBY ROAD «+ 
B R eg 



















DICK’S ORIGINAL 
BALATA BELTING: 
The first and still the 
best. 
DIXEL OPES: The 
super drive, V-section. 
RUBERIX: The belt with 
great gripping properties. 
DICKROPE: The long life 









Vee Rope. 


Ye 
R. & J. DICK, LTD. ey 
GREENHEAD, GLASGOW, S.E. ; ah 


And at LONDON; BRISTOL; 
NEWCASTLE : 



















LEEDS ; care 
DUBLIN and DUNDEE. 


BIRMINGHAM ; 
BELFAST ; 
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LANWAY PRODUCTS 


INTRODUCING oe 


‘OS™ pugs 


Un derslung Pi pe” Viee UNDERSLUNG 


FEATURES : 


@ REDUCES COST OF MAIN LAYING 
@ CUTS LABOUR COSTS BY 50% 
@ COMPACT AND PORTABLE 


@cOSTS ONLY £5-17.6 
COMPLETE 


oe hoe 


SAVES 


@)\TIME 
@ MONEY 


@ LABOUR & 
TEMPER 




















Ay 
NI Que cy 
Tr 











geror® 





AN A.R.P. AND EVERYDAY TOOL 
MANUFACTURER: 


FRANCIS LANE ec LANWILL WORKS e BRIERLEY HILL e STAFFS. 


PHONE: BRIERLEY HILL 7I19. GRAMS: “* LANWILL” BRIERLEY HILL. 














AGENTS & FACTORS: KINDLY ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO YOUR AGENT 


HATTERSLEY & DAVIDSON, L™: 
139, NORFOLK STREET, SHEFFIELD, I. 


PHONE : 23309 & 45101. GRAMS : GEARING, SHEFFIELD. 


ABBOTT, BIRKS & C® L'?: 


90-91, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E.I. 
PHONE : WATERLOO 4066 (4 Lines) LONDON. GRAMS : ABBIRKO, SEDIST, LONDON. 


THE UNDERPRESSURE ENGINEERING C® L"™: 


UNION FOUNDRY e MANSFIELD e NOTTS. 
PHONE : MANSFIELD 1256 & 1257. GRAMS : «CASTINGS, MANSFIELD.” 
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The installation referred to in the above 
letter is shown opposite and comprises 
a 55 B.H.P. Parker Engine driving a Holmes 
Connersville Exhauster. 


Repeat orders are the best proof of 
reliability and performance. 


GAS JOURNAL June 18, 1941 


NIAL ....- 


e 
g one of 
rr 


PARKER ENGINES 


ASHWORTH & PARKER LTD. 
RIVERSIDE WORKS + BURY « LANCS. 


Telephone: Bury 620/1. Telegrams: * Kinetic, Bury.” 


_“ASKAM” FURNACES 


FOR 


Heat Treatment 
Metal Melting 
Enamelling 
Pottery Firing 


Enamel Melting 
(Rotary Pattern) 


and all 


Industrial 
Purposes 


TEMPERING BATH 


JOHN F. ASKAM, 


AVENUE WORKS, AVENUE ROAD, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 6 
Telegrams: ASKFURCE, Birmingham Telephone: Aston Cross 1179 





No 
— 
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CDOODOOOO 
OOUOOOOU 


BALDWINS: 


STAFFORDSHIRE BEST CHARCOAL 


TINNED SHEETS & TINPLATES 


Heavily Coated with Pure Tin 


THE material 
GAS METERS 


ALL STAFFORDSHIRE PLATES are Tinned by a special 
process, peculiar to BALDWINS LIMITED, which ensures 
a solid, thoroughly even coating, and a real amalgamation 
between the Steel and the Tin. 
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OOUUOUODOOOOOODOOO poo opp pon pSpobooBooSao 


Makers of the famous 


coOrLe, 


KIODOOO 
INDOOR 


QOD 





Known throughout the World as the finest Tinned Sheet produced. 


HOODOO 


Also makers of the following well-known Brands : 


“ WILDEN” rt 
“WOLVERLEY” § “UNICORN” 


BALDWINS LIMITED 


(Midland Branch), Wilden Ironworks, Stourport-on-Severn, Worcs., England. 


Telephone: Stourport 10. 








OOOO 
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Quality 


: \, Our Cooker Linings, Crown 
Z Trays and Splashbacks have been 
well proved by The Gas Industry. 


CNMCNNESIV EGE 


53°-NORMAN ROAD ° GREENWICH ° S-E-10 ‘ TELEPHONE 


GREENWICH 2266-7 
2 


) ING & JOINTING »@ 
WE SOLVE MODERN PACK 
© PROBLEMS ——IT IS OUR SOLE BUSINESS 


“LION” WORKS, WOKING, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


hone: WOKING 2265. ‘Grams: ‘‘LIONCELLE.” 
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Sco i NSTRUMENTS G UARANTEE M AXIMUM ;_ 


FROM 


ONE MILLIONTH TO MILLIONS 


Two new instruments developed by the design and Research Depart- 
ments of the Sigma Instrument Co. Ltd. will be of interest to all 
members of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


One deals with measurements of One Millionth of an inch, the other 
with Millions of cubic feet of Gas. 


Measuring to One Millionth of An Inch. 


The Sigma Company has for many years devoted much of its effort 
to the development of instruments designed solely for the use of 
the Gas Industry. In the present national emergency it has 
made a contribution in another field by producing a range of Fine 


Measuring Instruments, one of which is capable of measuring to 
One Millionth of an inch. 


Automatic Control of Calorific Value. 


The Sigma Company also has pleasure in announcing the pro- 
duction of anew and highly accurate instrument capable of 
giving quick response to changes likely to affect calorific value 
of gas being manufactured. The new device is very flexible and 
Engineers interested in Automatic Control are invited to submit 
their problems. It is likely that the Engineers who have 
produced these new instruments can assist in improving the 
efficiency of your station. 


SIGMA INSTRUMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 


Telegrams : Sigma, Letchworth. Phone: Letchworth 446, 
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| aa +7 


des 
jit! 


men who are 


newer satisfied... 


HE greatest advances of science and invention are due to men of 
restless mind, always searching for new ideas and ways of 
improving accepted practices. 
Edison, inspiration of electric light and power; Lister, pioneer of 
antisepsis which made possible the marvels of modern surgery ; 


Columbus, whose refusal of hidebound beliefs resulted in the dis- 


covery of America. 
We too, though proud of the qualities of MANOX Oxide of Iron, 


are never satisfied, but are always experimenting to set even higher 
standards of quality. 


3 Illustration of our private 
BRE Test Plant at a large 
eS eu Northern Gas Works. 
AA sect) oe samme Wi AK Mek | 
aa 
‘ = *) 


Co. up1 O°" Ali 




















@m2 
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GAS BOOSTERS 
& COMPRESSORS. 


Illustrated above are two Turbo Boosters with capacities of 2,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas per hour each. They are direct-coupled to Steam Turbines. 


We have supplied numbers of Steam Turbine and Motor Driven 
Exhausters for Coke Oven Plants; Steam Turbine, Motor and 
Gas Engine Driven Gas Boosters and Rotary Compressors for 
Transmission and Distribution Purposes; Portable Compressor 
Units for Breaking up Roadways with Pneumatic Picks for 
Laying Gas Mains, and for Caulking and testing Pipe Lines; 
and Turbo Blowers for Water Gas Plants. If you send us par- 
ticulars of your requirements we will quote you for suitable plant. 


Write to Dept. *‘)” for illustrated 
pamphlets, giving full particulars 
of our manufactures. 


REAVELL 


& Co., Ltd., 


IPSWICH. 


R and Telegrams: ‘‘*REAVELL, IPSWICH.” 
otary-Gas Compressor. . 
120,000 cu. ft. per hour. Telephone: 2124 & 2125 IPSWICH 
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A SECTION OF 
WILLEY & Co’s WORKS. 


- . 


“hie Be. 
eS ® = : g ay ee ee 
‘ OS BRS hs 7 


SPECIALIZING IN 


INDUSTRIAL METER CONSTRUCTION 


700 up to 50,000 Cu.Ft.P.H. 


WILLEY & CO. LTD., EXETER 
PHONE EXETER 4064-5 | 
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AIR RAID DAMAGE SERVICE 
GASHOLDERS 


INSPECTION and REPAIRS 


Patent 
LUBRICATED GAS VALVES 


especially suitable for 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


WESTWOOD & WRIGHTS Ltd. 


_ BRIERLEY HILL : STAFES 
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Vi e NNO IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LUBRICATORS 
SAFEGUARD MACHINERY BEARINGS 
Simple to Fit and to Operate They give the Best Service Obtainable 


RELIABLE RUNNING, WITH EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY IN MAINTENANCE 


’ Full Particulars from— SPECIFY— 
Telegrams: “Agresscup, London.” 4 THE MENNO COMPRESSED AIR GREASECUP CO.,LTD. improveD MENNO cuPS 
Telephone: Archway 1786. LEEDS PLACE, TOLLINGTON PARK, LONDON, NA FOR LUBRICATION 


Wm. Lench, Ltd. 
genni MAKERS oF 
— BOLTS 
SCREWS 


RIVETS 
FOR ALL TRADES 


THEORY OF INDUSTRIAL GAS HEATING 


By PETER LLOYD, B.A.Cantab., A.I.C. 172 pp., Demy 8vo: 49 Diagrams. 


Price Z/ 6 per copy. 12 copies 75/- to one address 
WALTER KING LTD., 51, HIGH STREET, ESHER, SURREY. 


Help consumers to keep 
“TULLY’ GAS 


their own cookers CLEAN 
THE IDEAL GAS 
ll il 


It is so easy with Kleenoff to remove 
even the hardest baked-on grease 
SUITED TO ALL 
MODERN NEEDS 
ECONOMICAL IN USE 
AND 


CHEAP TO PRODUCE 




















































. STOCK KLEENOFF 
IN YOUR Py 
SHOWROOMS <” 

























THERE ARE SEVERAL HUNDRED 
“TULLY” PLANTS IN USE AND 
NUMEROUS GAS WORKS ARE 
SENDING OUT ALL “TULLY ” GAS 





Sole Makers and Patentees: 


TULLY, SONS & CO., LTD. 
MILLGATE, 
NEWARK-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 


Price Unchanged ee 
10° per large Suatdinraads Drums and [4-Ib. tins 
tin, retail extra strong et use in Stove Shops. 


KLEENOFF Co. 
KLEEN OFF Eecare Bale & Church, Ltd.), 
33, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, 
CLEANS COOKERS LONDON, E.C.3 


Phone: Man. 1156 
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60% Sulphur absorbed by our 


OXIDE 


which has stood the test of 
60 years 


Minimum Costs, Highest Efficiency 
ESTABLISHED 1873 
GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL 
COMPANY LIMITED 


PALMERSTON HOUSE, 34, OLD BROAD STREET 
LONDON. €.C.2. 
Tetegrams: 


elephone: 
** Purification, Stock London.”’ 


Tele 
London Wall 5077 


“KLEENOFF” 


—THE COOKER CLEANER 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. In Bulk for Werks Uee. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


BALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
33, ST. MARY AT HILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Telephone : 


Telegrams: 
Mansion House 1156. 


“Balefire, Londen.”’ 


A. E. FROST 


Reinforced Concrete Engineer and Contractor 


COKE BUNKERS—HEAVY FOUN- 

DATIONS—PILING—CRANE GAN- 

TRIES — WATER TOWERS — RE- 
TAINING WALLS, etc., etc. 


Extensive Experience of GAS WORKS Plant 
requirements 


Estimates and schemes free of cost 
14, CANNON HILL, SOUTHGATE 
feinen te LONDON, N.14 


Palmers Green 7017 


BUFFALO INJECTOR 
(British made) CLASS A 


— FOR — 
STEAM 


Hot or Cold Water 
and long lifts. 


a 
OVERFLOW 
GREEN & BOULDING, LTD. 
162a, Dalston Lane, 
LONDON, E.8 


UNDERPRESSURE! 


Makers of the compact Patent (No. 473489). 


SAFETY TEE 


AND ALL TOOLS FOR GAS FITTERS 


UNDERPRESSURE ENCINEERING CO., LTD. 
Union Foundry, MANSFIELD. 


Telephone: Mansfield 1256. 


§ TRACHAN & aa ENSHAW LT. 


BRISTOL. 
MANUFACTURERS 
and CONTRACTORS for 


HANDLING PLANT , 
SCREENS, TIPPLERS, ETC. 


GAS JOURNAL 


PLANT, &c. 


FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, & CO., LTD. 
Vulean lronworks, Church Fenton, 
Tadcaster, Yorks., 


MANUFACTU RERS of Gas 

holders, Tanks, Condensers, Purifiers, 
Scrubbers, Washers, and every description of 
Gas Plant. 

Sole Makers of the * P.M” semi-water Gas Plant. 
Telegrams: ** Blakeleys, Church Fenton.” 
Telephone: Barkston Ash 234 and 235 (Private 
Branch Exchange). Code: ‘* Bentleys.” 





ROBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, 
LTD., ELLAND, Builders of CARBONIZING 
PLANTS, both Horizontal and Vertical. Manu- 
facturers of CONDENSERS, PURIFIERS, GAS- 
HOLDERS, &c., also every description of COAL 
and COKE HANDLING PLANT. Telegrams: 
**Dempster, Elland.” Telephone: Elland 
2241, 2242 and 2243. 





PATENTS 


MEWBURN, ELLIS & CO., 
CHARTERED PATENT AGENTS 


AND TRADE MARK AGENTS 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
Telegrams: ‘Patent, London.’’ ‘Phone: Holborn 0437 
And 3, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


INGS PATENT AGENCY, LTD. 


(Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.E., Patent Agent) 
Advice, Handbook, and Consultations free. 146a, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. Phone: City 6161. 


TROTTER, HAINES & CORBETT 
UMTED 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICKWORKS 
STOURBRIDGE 


GAS RETORTS in BEST STOURBRIDGE 
QUALITY also SILICIOUS QUALITY 
81% SILICA 


HIGH GRADE INSULATING QUALUTY 
FIREBRICKS 


REGENERATIVE TUBES & TILES 


BEST 
IRISH BOG ORE 


Interested Gas Works 
:: Recommended to :: 
Make Early Enquiries 


HARRISONS (LONDON) LTD. 
66, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 3 


Telegrams: 
“ BIRCHROCK, LONDON.” 


Telephone: 


COMFORT THE SUFFERING 





Give to the Duke of Gloucester’s 
Red Cross and St. John Fund— 
and give a little extra. 


Contributions should be sent to 
the Fund at St. James’s Palace, 
London, S.W. I. 


Red Cross gratefully acknowledges free gift of this space. 





ROYal 3120 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
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Every 
Joint 


“* Permac” 
Joints 


ina 
Gas Works. 


Ever since 1913 ‘“‘ PERMAC,”’ the 
original Metal-to-Metal Jointing, 
has been holding up difficult joints 
like these in important Gas 
Works and on Coke Oven Plants 
all over the world. Equally suit- 
able for any joint—steam, water, 
gas, oil — screw pipe or flange. 


Send for particulars 


(Permac 


METAL -TO - METAL JOINTING MATERIAL 
ee 


Sole Manufacturers : — 


THOMAS «BISHOP L™ 


(formerly of 37, Tabernacle Street, 
London, E.C. 2) 


Temporary address : 
39, Arthur Road, Wimbledon Park, 
London, S.W. 19 
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PLANT &c. (Second Hand) FOR SALE | 


& WANTED 


*PHONE 98 STAINES. 
OR SALE.—Cylindrical Tar Tank 
32 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in.; Cl. Tar Tank 
13 ft. by 6 ft. ; 
Weir Feed Pump, 104 in. by 8 in. by 18 in. 
Harry H. GARDAM & Co., LTD., STAINES. 


OR SALE.— 

ONE BRYAN DONKIN' ROTARY 
COMPRESSOR to pass 70,000 cu.ft. of 
gas per hour at 115 revs. per minute 
against 5 lb. pressure. Forced lubri- 
cation provided. 

One HORIZONTAL STEAM ENGINE 
driving above and developing 474 b.h.p. 
with 90 Ib. steam pressure. 

One DIAPHRAGM STEAM REGULA- 


TOR. 
One 6 in. EXCESS PRESSURE VALVE 
” type. 
bs in. VACUUM REGULATOR “A” 


One — BY-PASS VALVE. 

Screw-down valves and connecting pipes. 

This set has been in operation since 1925, 
principally on light load. 

One Bryan Donkin ROTARY COMPRES- 
SOR to act as spare to above, practically 
in new condition, having worked for about 
a month only. 

THE YORKSHIRE COKING 
Castleford, & CHEMICAL Co., LTb. 
Yorkshire. 


OR SALE.—P. & A. Tar 


Oil Cooler, 5 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. ; | 





(Salop) Gas Company, Wellington, Shropshire. | 





SURPLUS PLANT & MACHINERY 
URGENTLY REQUIRED; Diese! Engines, 


Boilers, Pumps, Hydraulic Plant, Eiectric Generating Sets 
and Motors, Locomotives, Cranes, Sheet Mctal Working 
Machinery, Piping, etc. All are needed for work of the 
most urgent National importance. If you have any such 
plantin your Works please offer it to us. -GEORCE COHEN, 
SONS & Co. Ltd., Wood Lane, London, W. 12 (Shepherds 
Bush 2070). Stanningley, nr. Leeds (Stanningley 71171). 
And at Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, etc. 














TUFNOL 


The Material of Unlimited Uses 


ELLISON INSULATIONS LTD. 
PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM, 2 
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| Engineer, 
| Company, 
Extractor, | 

capacity one million cubic feet per day. | 
Enquiries to The Engineer, The Wellington | 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


THE CITY OF LEICESTER 
(Gas DEPARTMENT) 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the 

Position of TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 

(with Gas-Works Laboratory experience) at a 

Salary rising to £300 per annum, commencing 
according to qualifications. 

The position is subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government Superannuation Act 
1937, and the successful applicant must pass a 
medical examination. 

Applications, stating Age, Training, Previous 
Experience and Present Occupation, addressed 
to the Engineer and Manager, Gas Offices, 
Millstone Lane, Leicester, must be delivered 
on or before June 28, 1941. 

JAMES MITCHELL, M.I.Mech.E., 
June 12, 1941. Engineer and. Manager. 








PPLICATIONS are invited for the 
Position of ASSISTANT ENGINEER 
AND INSPECTOR OF WORKS to The 
General Gas & Electricity Company, Limited. 
Candidates must be practical and possess full 


| understanding and experience of small Gas- 


Works practice. The Company controls 25 
gas-works from three million cubic feet per 
annum upwards, and the Assistant must at 
all times be willing to take full control or 
assist in a practical manner at any of the works 


| concerned especially in case of emergency. 


Apply in writing, stating Age, Qualification, 
past Experience, and Wages required to the 
The General Gas & Electricity 

Limited, No. 2, High Street, 
Kington, Herefordshire. 


BURGH OF KILMARNOCK 
(Gas DEPARTMENT) 
DISTRIBUTION SUPERINTENDENT 


A histecec for the post of 
DISTRIBUTION SUPERINTEN- 
DENT to Kilmarnock Gas Department are 
thanked. The POST HAS NOW BEEN 
FILLED. 
ROBERT FIFE, 

Gas Department, Engineer and Manager. 
Kilmarnock. 


June 14, 1941. 








COMPANY NOTICES 


THE CROYDON GAS COMPANY 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 

that the Register of Transfers in so far 

as it relates to PERPETUAL DEBENTURE 

STOCKS, WILL BE CLOSED from the Ist 

July, 1941, to the 14th July, 1941, both days 
inclusive. 

The interest for the Half-year ending 30th 
June, 1941, will be remitted by warrant 
forwarded by post on the 14th July next to the 
holders registered on the closing of the Books 
or their authorized agents. 

By Order of the Board, 


Chief Offices: FRANK FILLINGHAM Woop, 
Katharine Street, Secretary. 
Croydon 


June 20, 1941. 











June 18, 1941 


COMPANY NOTICES (ctd.) 


HORNSEY GAS COMPANY 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the TRANSFER BOOKS 6f this 
Company, relating to DEBENTURE STOCK 
only, WILL BE CLOSED from the 20th to 
the 30th June, 1941, both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 





Gas-Works, K. LESLIE MORTIMORE, 
Hornsey, N. 8. General Manager 
June bt, 1941. and Secretary, 


THE BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND 
WATER COMPAN 
OTICE IS aaaex GIVEN 
that the TRANSFER BOOKS of this 
Company relating to DEBENTURE STOCK 
WILL BE CLOSED on the 23rd June, 1941, 
and RE-OPENED on the Ist July, 1941. 
By Order of the Board, 
E. D. Davey, 
Secretary. 


Offices: Columbia House, 
Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 
June 13, 1941. 











“THE ““FLUXITE QUINS’’ AT WORK 























































































“Hurry up with that FLUXITE, my son, 
It’s time that we had this job done.” 
Said Ol, ‘* What's the hurry, 

There’s no need to worry, 
V'll be with you on just five past one!” 


For all SOLDERING work—you need FLUXITE 
ste flux—with which even dirty metals 
are soldered and “tinned.” It does not “poison” 
the solder nor corrode the metal—and can be 
used with safety even on sensitive apparatus. 


With Fiuxite, joints can be “ wiped” 
successfully that are impossible 
by any other method. 


FLUXITE has been used for over 30 years in 
Government Works and by the leading Engineers 
acy Ay eet. ha amy TT. a a 
in 
see ae "FLUXITE. “SMALL "SPACES SOLDERING 
a but substantial —complete with 
full instructions — 7s. 6d. 


Write fer, ut on CASE 
HARDENING STEEL and TEM- 
PERING Toots with FLUXITE 
also on ‘‘WIPED JOINTS."’ 
The FLUXITE GUN puts 
FLUXITE where you want 
it by a _ simple pressure. 
Price Is. 6d., or filled 2s. 6d. 
Fluxite Ltd, (Dept. G.J.), 
Bermondsey St., 8.E.1 




































































STANTON 


SPUN IRON PIPES 
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AMMONIA, BENZOLE 


SULPHUR-COMPOUNDS 
GAS WASHING PURPOSES 
HIGH EFFICIENCY BRUSH FILLING 


Patent No. 331,818. 


PATENT MONOBLOC MULTIPLE PUMP 


Patent No. 389,653. 


VISIBLE EASY CLEAN SPRAYS 


Patent No. 357,712. 


CAST IRON CONSTRUCTION 
NO INTERNAL MOVING PARTS 


OVER 200 MULTIFILM WASHERS ALREADY SUPPLIED 


“Multifilm" Washer, 
capacity 6,000,000 
cubic feet daily, for 
Ammonia Recovery, 
in operation at a. 
Northern Gas Works. 
This Washer is an 
exact duplicate of 
one already installed 
at the same works on 
another stream of 
gas. 
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FOUNDED [850 


HEAD OFFICE: TURNBRIDGE - HUDDERSFIELD 


LONDON OFFICE: I19 VICTORIA ST. : S.W.|I 
€ 191 


HUDDERSFIELD 
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If your problem is 


VENTILATION 
BOILER DRAUGHT 
FORGE BLOWING 
COLD AIR DOUCHE 

GAS BOOSTING 

POISON GAS FILTRATION 


—or some other problem calling 
for movement of AIR or GASES, 
we suggest you get in touch 
with us—we can help you... 


SUI 


KeitH BLACKMAN 
FANS 


Other products of Keith Blackman Ltd. include injectors and burners for almost every industrial heating process ; soldering 
irons ; blowpipes ; air and gas mixture controllers ; thermostat temperature controllers ; flue damper controls ; gas-fired 
boilers ; gas governors; meter protection valves ; gas compressors ; air compressors ; ventilator light-traps. 


36” Type 9 Double-width 
“KB” Gas Boosting Fan 
with “V” rope pulley. 
Capacity: 750,000 c. ft. 
per hour town’s gas; S.g. 
.43, giving 14" differen- 
tial w.g. at 2980 r.p.m., 
taking 38.5 h.p. : 


(KEITH 


BLACKMAN 
Lig. - 


-\\ MILL MEAD ROAD, 
LONDON, N.!7. 
"PHONE: TOTTENHAM 4522. 
"GRAMS: KEITHBLAC, PHONE, LONDON” 
ee 
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Automatically operated C.WG. Plant. 
Erected by R&J/. Dempster Ltd. 1939 
Capacity 4000000 cu.ft per day. 


"Take a 
fees al t of Theiz Book 


placing your order for Automatic Blue 
and Carburetted Water Gas Plant with _ || 
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R. & J. Dempster, Ltd. 
Manchester, 10 


—— > There is Dignity and Pride in Useful Labour — 
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EXPORT 


Michell Crankless Compressor, 500,000 cu. ft. per hour—direct driven by National Gas Engine. 
Australian Gas Light Company, Sydney, N.S.W. 


For generations skilled craftsmen at the Phenix Ironworks have produced 
High-Class Machinery for Gas Works. From these Works WALLER plants are 
distributed throughout the world. Our overseas friends send us repeat orders 
because, although remote from the source of supply, the reputation we have 
established for RELIABILITY promotes a sense of confidence—trouble free—in 
our work. 


In these days of crisis EXPORT WORK represents a valuable aid to the 
Nation’s needs, and now more than ever we solicit enquiries and orders from 
Engineers in distant lands. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


EXHAUSTERS: 4 BLADE, TURBO, AND ROOTS TYPES. 
COMPRESSORS: rotary, VERTICAL, MICHELL CRANKLESS. 
BOOSTING FANS: sTEAM, GAS OR ELECTRIC DRIVE. 
GAS REDUCING GOVERNORS for all purposes. 
COKE BREAKERS. PAN ASH SEPARATORS. 


se-" GEO.WALLER & SON, Ltd., je» 


STROUD.” PHCENIX IRON WORKS, STROUD, GLOS. 10 
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W. W-D. ELECTRO-DETARRERS. Give 
the highest possible efficiency of tar 
fog removal, set up a negligible pressure 
drop, require small power, and are com- 
pletely safe and reliable. Whessoe’s 
latest type of Electro-Detarrers in- 
corporates new features which have 
wide appeal. 


CONDENSERS. Besides Whessoe 

Horizontal water tube condensers of the 

high efficiency type, Whessoe are building 

vertical tube types giving the advantage 

of high rate of heat transfer with ease of 

cleaning—water recirculation systems for 
either type are installed. 


GAS JOURNAL 


PURIFIERS. Many forms of oxide puri- 
fication apparatus are available, and 
examples of Whessoe Purifiers may be 
seen at leading works throughout the 


country. 


PRESSURE GASHOLDERS. Spherical 
and Cylindrical types of holders for 
storing gas at pressure up to 50 Ibs. per 
sq. in. or more. Whessoe’s prominent 
part in developing this method of storage 
is proved iby the actual number of 
Whessoe Pressure Holders built. 


TELESCOPIC GASHOLDERS. Spiral 
and Column guided, in sizes from a few 
thousand cu. ft. up to 6,000,000 cu. ft. 
In addition to riveted ho!ders, Whessoe 
build a considerable number of gas- 
holders of all welded construction. 


PURIFIER PREHEATERS. These com- 
pact units use exhaust steam and con- 
tribute to the economical operation of 
purifiers by raising inlet gas tempera- 
tures to the required degree. 


ENGINEERING 


THE WHESSOE COMPANY 


FOUNDRY AND LIMITED ‘DARLINGTON AND - LONDON 
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Baldurie 
Guide 
Carriage 


The Baldurie Patent Guide Carriage ensures 
freedom from troubles due to imperfect lubrication 
or lack of attention. It is easily inspected, refilled 
with oil, or dismantled for cleaning. It is fitted as 
standard practice to our spiral gasholders and can 
be fixed without difficulty as an improvement to any 
existing spiral guided gasholder. 


This Firm, with more than a Century of Service to the Gas 
Industry, is in a unique position to give authoritative advice 
and assistance on all problems connected with the technique 
of gas manufacture. 


HOLDEN & BROOKE LTD Henry Balfour & Co. Ltd. 


SIRIUS WORKS MANCHESTER 12 DURIE FOUNDRY * LEVEN °* FIFE 


C. & W. WALKE 


LIMITED. ’ 


DONNINGTON, 
Nr. WELLINGTON—SHROPSHIRE 


"Phone: Wellington-Shropshire 12 
"Grams : “‘ Fortress,’’ Donnington, Shropshire. 


SPIRAL 
CASHOLDERS 


DESIGN by Specialists. 
MATERIALS of Best Quality. 


CONSTRUCTION in our own 
Works, by Trained Workmen, 
Under Efficient Erectors. 

ERECTION by Experienced Erectors. 


Riveted or electrically welded. 
CAPACITY 5 MILLION CUBIC FEET. 


LONDON OFFICE—Temporary Address: DONNINGTON, WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE. 
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What is Rrushability 2 


You won’t find this word in the dictionary, and it is obviously outside the interest of the 
gentleman shown here. But to people who buy or use paint—“ Brushability ” means quite a lot. 


If you’ve ever decorated the garden gate or the garage doors and finished the job with bad 
aches in your elbow, you can be pretty sure the paint you used hadn’t overmuch “ Brushability.”’ 
Or if the finished work looked rough or uneven, the chances are that the paint was more to 
blame than you were. 


Literally, ‘‘Brushability” is a word coined to describe a special. property of * AVERILL- 
manufactured Paints—one that assures ease of application and smooth, even results. ‘ Brush- 
ability” saves labour, saves time and saves money—to say nothing of the saving in bad language. 


And “Brushability” is but one of many reasons why, when you have painting to gt aPesy, » 
be done, you should consult C. R. Averitt Lrtp. about the paint. s ¥ ” 


Cc. R. AVERILL LTD. 


22 Duchy Street, Stamford Street, London, S.E.1. Telephone: Waterloo 4732/3. Telegrams: ‘‘ Crucigraph, Sedist, London.”’ 


* DIXON’S Silica-Graphite Paints for Industrial Work — AVARC Synthetic Paints for Decorative Work 
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We Specialise in .. 
GAS COALS 


THE NEW BOWSON COAL § CO. 
COLLIERY AGENTS, SHIPPERS and CONTRACTORS 


CINDERFORD, Glos. 


Telegrams - “BOWSON CINDERFORD" 


COMPRESSORS 
& EXHAUSTERS ino ans. 


| See our Advertisement Next Week. 


REAVELL «oo..to. IPSWICH. 


ox 


LANCASHIRE & CORNISH BOILERS 
the EXPEDITIOUS REPAIRS to same 
in any par io the Country, particularly 
REPLACEMENT 6) oe A) Se mis FURN NACE/. 
- © 
Supply 6 of RIVETED or WELDED ei aceape:/ 
or other PLATEWORK 


BUILDING of Sa Msaiaies Boiler Sel: fr ar nd 
CHIMNEY SHAFTS by our own SPECIAL STAFF 


DANKS OF NETHERTON. LIMITED 
NETHERTON, DUDLEY. WORCS. 
Established 1840. 


*Grams: Malleable, Keighley. 
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WALTER SLINCSBY « co. ur. 


ARE THE MAKERS 


MALLEABLE IRON 
FOR 
OVER FIFTY YEARS 
OVER 5,000 TYPES & SIZES 
FOR 
GAS, WATER, STEAM, 2 
OIL AND BENZOL 
AIR TEST AND TAPER THREADS 
GUARANTEE THEIR UNFAILING SERVICE 
Please write us at:— 
NEW DAM WORKS, KEIGHLEY. 


"Phone : Keighley 3749 (2 lines) 


SPENCER- TTT LIMITED 
Wartime Address:- CAMBRIDGE ROAD, HITCHIN, HERTS. 
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MODERN COAL CARBO- 
NISING PLANTS-INDUS- 
TRIAL FURNACES & 
HEAT TREATMENT — 
CONSTRUCTIONAL 
STEELWOR K—FAC- 


COAL &COKE HANDLING 
PLANT £—STORACE 
BUNKERS &* GRADING 
PLANTS—CHARCING 5& 
DISCHARGING, MACHIN- 
ERY—REINFORCED CON- 
CRETE FOUNDATIONS 


TORY BUILDINGS 


= Ae ys 
ees 


‘GIBBONS BROS., LIMITED, 


DIBDALE WORKS, DUDLEY 


Telephone : DUDLEY 3141 (P.A.B.X.) Telegrams : * GIBBONS, LOWER GORNAL.” 


LONDON OFFICE: I51-4, PALACE CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, S.W.I 
TELEPHONE : WHITEWALL 6417 — 8 
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Our Address is now 
110 GREAT HAMPTON STREET 
BIRMINGHAM 


TELEPHONE TELEGRAMS 
CENTRAL 2118, 2119 AND 147 St. JAMES ROAD,CROYDON. METERISTIC.BIRMINGHAM. 
THORNTON HEATH 1331 Se ee METERISTIC, CROYDON. 
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STANDARD - TESTING, RECORDING, INDICATING AND PORTABLE 


CALORIMETERS 


FOR ALL COMBUSTIBLE GASES 


Sole Licensees for manufacture of : 


Simmance Patent "Positive Record’’ Gas Calorimeter. 
Simmance Patent Tota! Heat non-recording Calorimeter. 
Simmance Patent Calorgraph (recording Calorimeter). 
Simmance Patent Indicating Calorimeter. 

Simmance Portable Calorimeter. 

Simmance Patent Oj| and Gas Calorimeter. 
Simmance Patent O)| Calorimeter (for light oils and spirit). 


ps he alc a ttn arate nia 8 oe 2 


Makers of Boys’ and Junkers’, non-recording Calorimeters. 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT & Co., Ltd. 


1, WESTMINSTER PALACE GARDENS, WESTMINSTER, 
s.W.1 


Pe as. : SUPPLIED ON : 
= METAL SPUN- SAND» SPUN 


CAST PIPES. 


THE STAVELEY COAL & IRON CO. LTD. NR. CHESTERFIELD 


TELEGRAMS STAVIRON HOLLINGWOOC TELEPHONE STAVELEY 7251 
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Until someone fell upon the idea of fitting the carton with 
a spout or funnel, how needlessly inconvenient was the 
handling of household salt; and how inconvenient, too, 


was the handling of pipe fittings until Crane came along nen 
with the TAPER-TO-TAPER THREAD, which has made life oe 


easier for engineers by ensuring for them strong, non-corro- “tight. That’s where corrosion 
that the thread is cut ae yg owe she 


sive, trouble-free joints. Crane fittings are British Standard. the actual fittings, he thickness of 


A CRANE TAPER THREAD, 


Hand tight the 
threads interlock : 
tight perfect contact all the pag Dig -ney 
x ra 


metal where threads 
easy assembly, are cut. Flat band for 


FITTINGS 


45/51 LEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.|I 


ee R, uN E a | Branches ot GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, MANCHESTER. 
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Peebles 


HIGH PRESSURE GOVERNORS 


Reduction of high pressure to low 
pressure may be brought about by 
using Peebles’ Mercurial or Dia- 
phragm Governors. These are simple 
in construction, with double-balanced 
valves, metal-to-metal or with leather 
seatings as desired, and with valves 
and valve seats which can be with- 
drawn through the top of the 


governor. 


Lah 


2nbrom. B 


ae Te! 


Fig. 321 illustrates a 15” Peebles 
Mercurial or Diaphragm Governor 
and Angle inlet and outlet valves, 
with recording and pressure gauges, 
in steel Kiosk. Similar sets are 
operated at 30 lbs. inlet pressure 
reducing in one step to any low 
pressure for consumers’ purposes. 
Loading by air or gas pressure from 
a distance : or weight or clock control. 
Write for further particulars. 


ec eeE hero 


ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE & CO. L™” 


PARKFIELD WORKS, STOCKTON-ON-TEES, ENGLAND. 


Fig. 321. 


Ibs. safely 
reduced to 
tenths 


PEEBLES & CO. LTD. 
TAY WORKS, BONNINGTON, 
EDINBURGH 


Telegrams: TANGENT, EDINBURGH 
Telephone : LEITH 36544. 


GASHOLDER 


600,000 cu. ft. capacity 
Tank 


(with provision for 


with Steel 


future addition of a 
3rd Lift to a capacity 
of 1,000,000 cu. ft.) 
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Humphreys & Glasgow Ltd. 


“Labourless” Carburetted-Water-Gas Plant 


GAS UNDERTAKING “E” 


The Official Test of this Installation showed the 
following Actual Results:— 


Daily rate of gas production ... ” AF 2,301,000 cu.ft. 
Calorific value of gas... ww aes 457°3 BThv. 
Oil used per 1,000 cu.ft. 0.00 wees 1°57 galls. 
Dry coke charged into generator per 1,000 cu.ft. 29°2 Ibs. 


Carbon consumed in generator per 1,000 cu.ft. 25°47 Ibs. 


This 25°47 lbs. of carbon per 1,000 cu.ft. also produced automati- 
cally 72°0 lbs. of steam (from and at 212° F.) for use in the plant, 
and gasified 1°57 gallons of oil. 3 


The above results, obtained when gasifying coke 
containing 84°5% fixed carbon, correspond to the 
following thermal yields* from the raw materials :— 


1°30 therms as oil gas from each gallon of oil gasified, 
in addition to residual oil-tar—about 15% of the oil used. 


86°6 therms as blue-gas from each 1,000 lbs. of dry coke, 
in addition to production of the above waste-heat 
steam and the gasification of the oil. 


*Computed by the method described in Proceedings of The Institution of Gas Engineers, 1927-8, p. 526. 


Telephone: Temporary Address: 
Winkfield Row: Nos. 2107, Winkfield Manor, 


2179, 3107 and 3112. Ascot, Berks. 
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BROTHERHOOD 
STEAM TURBINES FOR GASWORKS 


Our Turbines, made for all powers up to 15,000 B.H.P. and for all 
conditions of service, are installed for driving Exhausters, 
Boosters, and Generators in many Gas Works, including :— 


The Gas Light & Coke Co., South Suburban Gas Co., 
Wandsworth & District Gas Co., and in Works of 
Corporations and Companies at—Birmingham, Bristol, 
Coventry, Cardiff, Exeter, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Preston, Portsmouth, Sheffie'd, 
Smethwick, Toronto, etc. 


300 kW Back Pressure Geared Turbo-Generator. 






Brotherhood plant for Gas Works also includes 
Reciprocating Boosters, Water Cooling Towers, 
Air and Gas Compressors for all pressures and 
capacities. 





PETERBOROUGH Branch Offices in LONDON, LEEDS, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW 
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More vital than ever 


THOMAS GLOVER &@ ©L* tL” 


EDMONTON, LONDON, N.1I8 AND BRANCHES 


W. PARKINSON & G®  cotrace LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
(I 


ncorporate din Parkinson & Cowan Gas Meters, Ltd.) 


Also at Birmingham and Belfast 





